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Freedom and Order 


R ATTLEE was more effective in his party broadcast of last 
Saturday than in any of his previous radio speeches since he 
became Prime Minister. What hit the headlines in the speech was his 
criticism—surprisingly harsh for him—of the Communists. But there 
was another aspect of the speech—indeed, its main thesis— 
which has not received the attention it deserves. This was partly 
due, no doubt, to the fact that its subject was the well-worn one 
of freedom and order in the democratic society and that much of what 
the Prime Minister had to say was the accepted currency of almost all 
schools of thought in this country. No one nowadays is startled to be 
told that, while Russia bases its economy on order with no freedom, and 
America on freedom with no order (a false picture of America, this, but 
one that Americans themselves love to paint), Britain must seek a middle 
way, “a system of a new and challenging kind, which combines indivi- 
dual freedom with a planned economy, democracy with social justice.” 
There is, indeed, a very large measure of agreement on the desira- 
bility of a middle course for Britain. There are very few who would 
deny the need for a considerable measure of intervention by the 
state to ensure the stability of the national economy, to secure a standard 
of individual welfare and to regulate the external relations of the economy. 
Many would go further than this ; but nearly all would go as far. And 
on the other side, equally few would push their advocacy of the planned 
economy to the lengths of turning it into a police state. 


Underneath this widespread agreement, however, and largely con- 
cealed by it, there is still a most important conflict of principle. Granted 
unanimous agreement that what is needed is a reconciliation of authority 
and liberty, it is still possible to differ diametrically on the nature of the 
reconciliation to be aimed at. One conception is that, over the whole 
economy, in every form of activity, there should be an attempt to inject 
some element of order and to preserve some freedom of choice. No 
form of economic activity, anywhere in the economy, should be run on 
laisser fatre pure and simple; no businessman should be allowed 
to operate without some form of control upon his actions ; and conversely, 
the intervening power of the state should never be pressed so hard that 
it seriously discommodes the organised interests of those who are con- 
cerned. The other conception is that there should be a demarcation of 
spheres and that, without banning liberty from the one or authority from 
the other, there should nevertheless be only one dominant principle in 
each. Where the decision is reached to run, say, education on a non- 
economic basis (that is, without making it cover its costs) social considera- 
tions should be given a clear paramountcy over economic ; but where 
another form of activity is to be left to the individual management of 
private incomes, these motives should be constrained by as little inter- 
ference as possible. The second conception is of a society that recognises 
the difference between red and white; the first is of a society that is 
pink all over. 


There ought to be no room for doubt which is the more 
appealing conception. The disadvantages of a society which seeks 
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to control virtually all activities, while taking the respon- 
sibility of initiative in none, can be seen today on every hand. 
The difficulty about any such conception is that freedom and 
order, however much it may be desired to reconcile them, are in 
fact conflicting principles. Each provides its own kind of in- 
centive. Each, within its own limits, will work. It is possible 
to run an economy on the motives of a free system, on the hope 
for gain and the fear of loss. It is possible to run parts of an 
economy, and it may be possible to run a whole economy 
(though the Russians, the only people to make the experiment, 
have abandoned it) on the principle of “ from each according to 
his means, to each according to his needs.” But if the two sorts 
of motive power are introduced into the same problem at the 
ssme time, they will merely frustrate and oppoge each other, as 
they are frustrating and opposing each other all over the economy 
today. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this evidence of the dangers of a 
dilute and frustrate mixture of authority and liberty, this seemed 
to be the conception that Mr Attlee favoured. He went out of 
his way to mock at Mr Churchill’s admittedly sketchy outline 
of a discriminating system 


The Conservatives have reached the point of conceding the 
need for a minimum standard of life, but above that there is 
to be a scramble for the surplus. 

No doubt many people would want to put far more into the 
“ socialised sector ” than Mr Churchill would accept. But surely, 
as a basic idea, the concept of a clear distinction between a 
socialised sector and one open to healthy individual enterprise 
(the polite version of “a scramble for the surplus”) is a far 
more attractive one than the alternative of a dead level of 
frustrated equality. Mr Attlee made much of the necessity for 
political freedom. But as soon as it becomes difficult for a man 
who holds unpopular views to earn his living, political freedom 
is endangered ; and the more planning there is, the more will 
nonconformity be penalised. Moreover, the planning afd con- 
trolling resources of the state are strictly limited, and if they 
are spread thin, the planning and the controlling will be slow, 
stupid and ineffective. Of that also there are examples in 
everybody's daily experience. Those who wish to see a success 
made of the planned economy ought to be the most anxious to 
see its ambit reduced to a few essential functions, where planning 
can be intensive and intelligent. 


x 


Stated in abstract terms, this may seem to be a remote issue. 
But it is really at the heart of the practical politics of the moment 
—or if not of the moment (for the pressure of external events 
leaves littke room for any deliberate policy), then of the im- 
mediate future. It will be at the centre of the stage just as soon 
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as decontrol becomes a practical policy. The Socialists t 
the Tories at present by asking them to name the controls 
would abolish now. But the question can be thrown back 
some justice. Are the Socialists really sincere when they say 
they hope eventually to dismantle part of the wartime structure 
of control? They do not give that impression. When one of 
their Ministers restores free trading in any corner of the 
economy, as Mr Strachey did recently, he is attacked, on prin- 
ciple, by his own party. The attitude of far too many Socialis, 
MPs to the businessman is to “ find out what he is doing, and 
tell him not to.” 


more than a corner of the economy. 


just how much damage it will do if, over four-fifths of the 
national economy, it consistently applies the brake to the only 
motive power there is ? 

It is wrong, nevertheless, to criticise the Labour Party only 
because it does not see enough value in economic freedom. It 
can also be criticised because of the timidity of its ideas about 
the part that economic authority can play. A member of the 
wartime Coalition Cabinet once remarked in public that if he 
was asked whether Britain required more freedom or more 
order in its economic affairs he would reply that it needed a 
great deal more of both. That is the right approach. There isa 
great scope for much more courageous and forthright planning 
than there is today. The great nationalisation schemes have no 
justification at all unless they result in some farsighted policy 
being followed that was not possible under conditions of private 
enterprise and the commercial matching of costs and revenues, 
Where the state can really make a difference by intervening, it 
will receive plenty of support from public opinion for going 
ahead with courage and determination. But where it cannot 
supply the initiative and take the responsibility, the task of the 
next few years should be to cut down its interventions to the 
irreducible minimum. 


The British people do not yet realise how fast they will have 
to run in the next few decades merely to keep their place among 
the nations of the earth. Never was there a greater need to 
preach the doctrine of liberating motive powers and taking the 
brakes off all forms of economic activity. There is no single 
motive power, but several, each appropriate in its own sphere. 
Let the social motive be exploited to the full wherever it can 
operate to advantage. And where the only conceivable motive 
powers are those of individual enterprise, let them also be 
encouraged. It is by this means, and not by the rancorous 
jealousy of dead-levellism, that it will be possible to achieve “a 
new conception of society, with a dynamic policy in accord with 
the needs of a new situation.” 


Local Currency Funds 


N interesting ceremony took place in Paris on January 2nd 
when Mr Caffery, for the United States, and M. Bidault, 

for France, signed the Interim Aid Agreement, by which France 
is to be given an undisclosed number of dollars—believed to 
be in the neighbourhood of $300 million—to tide the country 
over until the wider Marshall Plan can come into operation. 
The interest of the occasion did not, however, lie in the actual 
signature of the Agreement, for the fact that it would be signed 
had been certain for some time. The interesting point is the 
possibility that the terms on which Interim Aid is being extended 
may to some extent set a precedent for the larger plan to follow. 
If this should be the case, the precedent is a favourable one. 


It is clear that the United States is not imposing onerous condi- 
tions. The French are free to spend the dollars as they think 
fit, although the United States administrators preserve a certain 
right to see that the purpose of Interim Aid—which is 
unequivocally relief—is not abused. The French Government 
is also free to spend the dollars in countries other than the 
United States. There is, however, one condition of real 


importance attached to Interim Aid, which, to judge by the 
proposals put forward for the full Marshall Plan by President 
Truman and by the views of so influential a Congressional body 
as the Herter Committee, will almost certainly be incorporated 
in the final plan. This condition is that the French Government 





The Socialist movement is not at present] 
prepared to take over the responsibility and the initiative for © 
It is not prepared to pro 7 
vide an alternative motive power in the great mass of economic | 

activities to that provided by private enterprise. Does it realise 7 
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should agree to establish a special fund with the Bank of France, 
and pay into it all the francs it earns by selling goods secured 
with America’s free gift of dollars. This fund may be used 
to retire the French national debt, or to withdraw currency 
from circulation ; other uses, which must be mutually agreed 
between the two Governments, might cover methods of stabilis- 
ing the franc. A small part of it will be devoted to defraying 
any costs of administering the Interim Aid that are incurred 
by the United States in francs. 

The idea of creating local currency funds out of money earned 
from the sale (by governments) of freely supplied American 
goods is not new. The agreement between the Italian Govern- 
ment and Unrra, for instance, provided for the establishment 
of a Lira Fund from the proceeds of the sale of Unrra goods. 
More recently, the Herter Committee carried the idea consider- 
ably further by proposing, on the one hand, that each of these 
“local currency” funds should be put under the control of a 
mixed board of trustees, part local, part American (with the 
Americans in the majority) and, on the other, that their purposes 
should be extended beyond purely financial transactions. For 
instance, a local currency fund might be used to finance necessary 
public works, or to expand the production of those Jocal raw 
materials of which the United States is likely to be in some 
need in years tocome. The President, in his recommendations 
to Congress, adopted apart of these suggestions ; he proposed 
a tairly wide range of objects of expenditure, but he did not call 
for the appointment of trustees and left the actual expenditure 
of the funds to be agreed between the local government and 
the United States. It can perhaps be safely assumed that, since 
President and Congress seem agreed on the desirability of set- 
ting up local currency funds, a provision to this effect will be 
incorporated in the final Act. 

7 

It is easy to see why this conjunction of opinion has come 
about. The project has both logic and obvious attractions. 
The creation of funds in local currency to equal the sales made 
by governments of freely supplied American goods can, if these 
funds are at least under partially American control, make the 
reluctant Congressman and the reluctant American taxpayer feel 
that they are getting something for their dollars ; they are not 
getting dollars, but they are getting some other kind of money. 
The rightness of any proposal to use Marshall Aid for the 
purpose of reducing inflation and increasing financial stability 
is almost too obvious to need argument. In most Western 
European countries, purchasing power is far in excess of available 
supplies and, if the sale of dollar goods can be used as a species 
of sponge to mop up some of the surplus local currency, the 
result cannot fail to be beneficial. 

The present conditions of inflationary pressure, however, are 
not likely to last for ever, and one of the attractions of the 
proposals for a currency fund is that the reserves thus created 
might be used with good effect at some future time of deflation, 
when the problem will be not the excess of demand but the 
failure of demand to take up the slack of manpower and 
resources. In these circumstances, governments have in the 
past shown some timidity in the financing of large projects for 
public works or reconstruction and the opening up of new 
resources. The existence of large funds specifically designed 
for such purposes—combined, no doubt, with the American 
desire that they should be usefully employed—would tempt 
the local government to act in times of depression and could 
be a factor making for greater stability in the economic life 
of Western Europe. Visionaries go so far as to suggest that 
such local currency funds might, by agreement between the 
governments of the Sixteen Nations, be held in trust by all 
of them for projects of interest to Western Europe as a whole— 
hydro-electric development, for instance, improvements in trans- 
port or the joint financing of schemes for increasing the supplies 
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of foodstuffs and raw materials from Africa. The existence of 
such funds might breathe some life into the idea of an inter- 
national full-employment policy. 

* 


Yet, attractive as some of these possibilities may be, they 
cannot mask the very real difficulties that would arise from the 
existence in each of the Western European countries of large ~ 
funds owing their origin to American action and under some 
degree of American control in their expenditure. The chief 
difficulty is probably political. The United States and each 
of the Sixteen Nations are only on the verge of their Recovery 
Plan. They have yet to learn how delicate are the problems 
vaised by the direct intervention of one nation in the economic 
life of another, how vulnerable the intervening government 
becomes, how sore and unreasonable the nation in which inter- 
vention takes place. These facts cannot be shirked, for some 
intervention there must be. A state cannot prepare to give 
away over four billion dollars in fifteen months without interest- 
ing itself in the results. But the path of wisdom is to confine 
direct control and intervention to the absolute strategic minimum 
and to avoid at all costs subsidiary essays into management and 
control which are not essential to the broad purpose of the 
plan, and can only create irritation and resentment. These 
precautions are especially important in Europe itself, where 
the Communist slogan of “American imperialist intervention ” 
is already being daubed on the walls. 

Nor are all the risks simply those of political psychology. 
If these trust funds were taken out of the control of the local 
government, it would be surrendering an important part of the 
reality of its sovereignty as well as the appearance. All European 
countries are committed to a policy of economic stabilisation, 
for which the main instruments must be found in controlling 
the flow of monetary funds, especially the flow of savings into 
capital. How could such a policy possibly be pursued if there 
were large funds in existence—and the “ local currency ” funds 
will be very large—which could be spent, or withheld from 
spending, outside the control of the stabilising government? 

There are thus reasons, both of reality and of prestige, for 
approaching the subject with caution. It is tempting to say, 
from the European point of view, that, for reasons of political 
psychology, any local currency funds must remain the property 
of the local government, with no American trustees, and that 
the needs of economic policy similarly require that both the 
initiative and the final decision in any use of the funds should 
lie with the local government. The European government, in 
this view, should be prepared to agree in advance what categories 
of expenditure were proper to be met out of the fund, and it 
should keep the United States fully informed ; but there should 
be no parting with either possession or control. This is an 
entirely reasonable view. There must, in any case, be a number 
of American administrators and watchdogs overseeing the broad 
development of the Recovery Programme, but it should be a 
point of principle to keep them to a minimum. The local funds 
are a side issue compared with the general development of the 
Plan and side issues should not be allowed to generate avoidable 
friction. Since, in the present inflationary state of Europe, the 
spending of the funds would in any case have to be postponed 
for many years, the placing over them of American trustees, 
particularly of trustees with a deciding vote, might bring about 
the almost ludicrous prospect of American delegates deciding 
in ten years’ time whether France might reasonably electrify 
Morocco or Britain build the Severn Bridge. 


* 


But to develop this argument may be to reckon without the 
host—the host who provides all the good things from the sale 
of which the local currency funds will arise. What becomes 
of the argument that the Americans are getting some financial, 
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return for their dollar outlay, if it is made clear that they are 
to have neither ownership nor control of anything? For 
psychological reasons, it seems important to Europeans that 
ownership should rest with them ; but for psychological reasons 
it may seem important to Americans that there should be the 
symbolic gesture of a transfer of ownership, if not to the 
United States Government, at least to a body of impartial 
trustees, 

There are all the makings here of an unfortunate clash of 
opinions and a compromise will have to be very carefully worked 
out. Such a compromise should not be impossible. The matter 
of who has title to the funds is of importance to the European 
governments ; but their real interest is the use that can be made 
of them, in what conditions and on whose initiative. It may 
be that the Americans, on the other hand, are more interested 
in the formal legalities of ownership. There is the outline of 
a bargain here. But it is quite clear that there will have to 
be a very precise codification of the purposes for which, and 
the circumstances in which, any local currency funds can be 
spent—and the precision will have to be greater the further 
is the departure from complete ownership and control by the 
local government. 

Here also it is possible to see the outlines of a satisfactory 
agreement by dividing possible forms of expenditure into three 
categories, the first permissible in any circumstances, the third 
permissible in no circumstances and the middle one permissible 
by specific agreement. The first would consist of purely financial 
transactions, which do not use up any real resources, such as 
the retirement of debt or the endowment of charitable founda- 
tions. There could be very little harm in conceding to a body 
independent of the local government—such as a board of trustees 
—the right to the final say (though not, of course, without con- 
Sultation) in transactions of this kind. 

In the second category, expenditure that uses up real domestic 
resources in the local country, the greatest weight in the actual 
decision on the timing, the scale and the actual form of such 
projects, would have to be left to the local government, since it 
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would be compelled to abandon all thought of rational economie 
planning, if the distribution of its national resources were fog 
under its own control. Particular care would have to be takeg 
with any proposal to use the funds to finance long-term project 
of capital development. ‘ 


The most important constituent item in the third category, 
consisting of those forms of expenditure that should not b 
permitted, is anything that would limit or reduce the local 


country’s dollar-earning capacity, The various projects to us} 


local currency funds for increasing America’s supplies of raw 
materials would probably come under this ban. If, in ten yeary 


time, America can buy tin with what would virtually be blocked ; 
sterling, then in twelve years’ time, Britain will need another | 


Marshall Plan. 


now. Any project which now or later reduces Europe’s capacity 
to earn dollars will ensure the failure of the whole recovery pro- 
gramme, The local funds might indeed be used to finance domes. 
tic capital projects designed to secure an expansion of output of 
raw materials, but the output itself would need to be paid for 
in dollars, if it were to make any contribution to Europe's 
genuine recovery: 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the more the 
establishment of local currency funds can be governed by very 


simple and very direct conditions, the happier the consequences, © 
It may be that 


both political and economic, are likely to be. 
the Americans will be content to leave the matter where it 
stands in the French Interim Aid Agreement, which confides 


the local currency fund, without trustees, to the Bank of France 


and virtually limits its functions to those of countering infla- 


tion. If this is the American decision, it is one that Europeans 7 
But if there is | 

pressure from Washington for something more, the whole subject ~ 
It will be a disaster ~ 


can applaud, not wholly out of self-interest. 


will have to be most soberly examined. 


if there is any premature mounting of high horses on either 
side of the Atlantic. 


Canada’s Economic Future 


(From Our Canadian Correspondent) 


ROM the confusion surrounding Canada’s new controls, 

and from the political controversies about their form and 
purpose, one central question emerges: is the dollar shortage 
temporary or permanent ? This question is really a superficial 
way of posing a much more basic one: is the Canadian economy 
suited to the postwar world, or does it need a fundamental 
shift of trade and of industry ? If the economy is well adapted 
to the postwar world, the dollar deficit will automatically dis- 
appear. In one way or another, Canadians will earn (or borrow) 
abroad enough money of the right sort to cover their foreign 
spending (and lending). 

Official speeches by Cabinet Ministers show some apprehen- 
sion that the problems they face are more than temporary. Part 
of the government’s dollar-saving programme involves changes 
in Canadian industry ; more manufactures are to be exported 
to the United States and less materials and components are to be 
imported. But the same Cabinet Ministers, when they are not 
speaking from or for the record, are apt to be naively opti- 
mistic ; they hope to start taking controls off in a matter of 
months and show no willingness, let alone any desire, to face 
the future frankly. 

Sober reflection suggests, surely, that Canada’s present diffi- 
culties are permanent ; that some very far-reaching changes in 


trade and production are needed. It is not just a matter of 
tiding over a few months until the Marshall Plan comes into 
full operation ; even if the Plan succeeds in its purpose of Euro- 
pean Recovery this will not mean that Europe, including the 
United Kingdom, will be able to buy as much from Canada, and 
on the same sort of terms, as before the war. Nor does it meaf 
that other countries like Argentina and Australia, whose pro- 
sperity before the war was always based on sales of food and raw 
materials to England and Europe, will be able to buy as much 
from Canada, For the indefinite future Canada’s customers im 
Europe and elsewhere will not be able to pay in US dollars or, 
if at all, in limited amounts. “ Convertibility of sterling,” which 
had a month of life in the middle of 1947, is dead and shows 
no sign of complete resurrection. What, then, will Canada do? 

The great dilemma can be put in a very simple—over-simpli- 
fied—form. Will Canada shift its exports, sending less to the 
United Kingdom and other soft-currency countries and (if pos- 
sible) more to the Uniited States ; or will it shift its imports, 
buying less from the United States and (if possible} more from 
other countries ? 

In the immediate dollar crisis the second alternative—the 
shift of imports—has been used. But all Canadians, not only 
Cabinet Ministers, recoil from the idea that import restrictions 


It is precisely the inability of the European 
nations to earn enough dollars that makes assistance necessary 
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against American goods should become permanent. The 
American way of life, or more accurately the North American 
standard of living, is .too deeply ingrained in Canadian 
standards of consumption and ways of business and processes 
of production; to cut off imports of, American products or 
components permanently is unthinkable. Every American 
magazine, every American radio broadcast, every American 
visitor, that comes across into Canada helps to mould 
Canadian minds into thinking that anything much less lavish 
and luxurious than American standards is intolerable. Thus the 
social pressure, which underlies the economic pressure, to accept 
the first alternative and reject the second is very strong. 

It is these same pressures that limit Canada’s ability to import 
more from the United Kingdom. Of course, Canada is ready 
and anxious to take a lot more than is available from Britain 
just at present, especially in the form of textiles, which have 
been the subject of recent discussions between the two govern- 
ments. But Britain could never, in the foreseeable future, export 
nearly enough to Canada to pay for its pre-war or post-war 
imports from Canada. The consumer-preference and industry- 
preference in Canada for American-type goods is too strong ; 
over a wide field, and on the basis of any probable prices, British 
goods are not acceptable substitutes for American goods. 
Canada’s international balance of payments will not be corrected 
by importing a great deal less from the United States and a 
great deal more from the United Kingdom. 

Thus, in seeking a long-term solution for Canada’s problems, 
we are thrown back on the first alternative: the shift of a sub- 
stantial volume of exports away from traditional markets such 
as Britain and towards the United States. This alternative is 
easier to applaud than to achieve. There are many difficulties, 
political and social as well as economic. The first difficulty 
arises from the fact that Canada is still, despite controls new and 
old, a private-enterprise country ; it lies in the orbit of capitalist 
America, rather than of socialist England and Europe. The 
government cannot play a very active part in bringing about a 
shift of export trade. On the other hand, with most of the rest 
of the world subject to controls, free market forces, the forces 
of prices and profits, cannot be relied on very far to accomplish 
the shifts. There is little prima facie reason, with prices and 
exchange rates as they are in the world today, why exports to 
the United States should be more profitable than exports to 
other countries, Nor will a depreciation of the Canadian dollar 
alone help. It would, in some degree, encourage all exports ; 
what is needed is a shift, with some increasing and others 
decreasing. 

The problem of decreasing some exports is, for Canada, even 
more difficult and painful than the problem of increasing others. 
This was shown all too clearly in the results of discussions with 
the British delegation in Ottawa last month, The British, in 
effect, said they sould pay out dollars only for wheat and cheese. 
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The Canadians, instead of jumping at the chance to divert cattle 
and hogs and dairy products to the United States, resisted most 
vigorously. In the end they succeeded in forcing these other 
products down unwilling British throats for 1948 and in getting, 
for the first three months, payment for about two-thirds of the 
trade balance in US dollars. 

The resistance of the Canadians to cutting down their 
exports to the United Kingdom was, of course, political not 
economic. Since early in the war the Liberal party, in the face 
of increasing Conservative opposition after the end of hostilities, 
had followed a policy of selling food under contracts .to the 
United Kingdom and charging considerably less than could 
have been obtained in other markets. Canadian farmers, espe- 
cially Prairie farmers, accepted these lower prices in return 
for the promise of one thing: stability. The United Kingdom 
was going to provide a steady market for Canadian foodstuffs. 
No longer would Canadian farmers be subjected to the uncon- 
trolled fluctuations of boom and depression, to the unrestricted 
forces of supply and demand, The new era was symbolised in 
the closing, early in the war, of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

If the British contracts were abandoned and foodstuffs, includ- 
ing wheat, were sold freely to the United States, the Grain 
Exchange would no doubt be reopened, the Federal Govern- 
ment would no longer be responsible for the welfare of Canadian 
farmers, and, worst of all, the farmers would be thrown on the 
mercy of the American market and the American Congress. 
Experience, gathered from the Fordney-McCumber tariff of 
1922 and the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930, showed that no 
stability could be relied on in that direction. So it is natural 
enough that the Liberal Government, particularly those mem- 
bers of it who were chiefly responsible for persuading Canadian 
farmers to accept the low prices on the contracts with the United 
Kingdom, are most unwilling to see the contracts disappear and 
to revoke the associated export controls which prevent Canadian 
produce from being sold at high prices in the United States. 

Nevertheless the government, or rather its officials with its 
full approval, have paved the way for some, perhaps all, of the 
needed shift of exports. This was done during the trade nego- 
tiations at Geneva. In those negotiations, most of the American 
tariffs on the products of Canadian farms, forests, and fisheries 
were reduced by one-third to one-half. Broadly speaking they 
are now back where they were before 1914. Ultimately, and 
perhaps in the not far distant future, Canada will have to take 
advantage of these US tariff concessions. They offer by far the 
most important means, by far the easiest means, of readjusting 
Canadian exports to postwar needs. With the high prices at 
present prevailing in the United States, this is one field where 
the profit motive will do the trick ; all that is needed is to take 
off existing export controls. Unfortunately these controls not 
only serve to direct exports to the United Kingdom, they also 
keep prices low for the Canadian consumer. This is a further 
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reason why the government is putting off the evil day when 
economic realities are translated into political realities, when 
exports move freely to the United States and when Canadian 
prices move up into normal relationships with American. 


Meanwhile, insistence on selling more food to soft-currency 
countries than they can really afford to buy is likely to have 
repercussions in unexpected quarters, Before and since the 
war Canada has built up a large volume of exports of American- 
manufactures—radios, refrigerators, stoves, motor cars, 
shoes, dresses and so forth. Most of these manufactures 
have gone to soft currency countries ; indeed, the trade has been 
largely built up as a result of Empire tariff preference. This 
preference was saved, at Geneva, from American attempts to 
get rid of it and thus these Canadian export markets were saved 
too. However, if Ottawa insists on selling excessive amounts of 
food to soft currency countries, they will have to cut even 
further than at present the amount of Canadian manufactures 
they will accept. Canadians who find their markets abroad 
farther reduced by import restrictions in those markets should 
protest, not to the other Empire capitals, but to Ottawa. 


type 
tyres, 


The prospect of selling large amounts of Canadian manufac- 
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tures—cither complete or in bits and pieces—to the Unit tie 
States does not seem very bright. The Minister of Reconstrucs 
tion will no doubt do what he can to promote it, but his: success. 
in selling war supplies to the US Government (and thereby. 
remedying the wartime shortage of dollars) is no measure of. 
what he can get American industry to do in peacetime. There 
is not the same wartime incentive. Moreover, he was able to get» 
the US Government to abolish all tariffs on war supplies, but 
there is (as the Geneva discussions indicated) no likelihood) 
whatever that it will abolish tariffs on manufactured goods. If 
Canadian exports of manufactures are to be maintained they. 
must continue to go to soft-currency countries. 

One is forced back to the position that Canada must, for the 
foreseeable future, come to depend much more heavily on 
exports to the United States of the products of farms, forests 
and fisheries. The American market has proved unstable in 
the past ; it may prove so again. But the British market, and’ 
other traditional markets abroad, must prove unstable. They 
cannot afford to pay the amount and the kind of money that. 
Canadians will, in the long run, insist on getting. 


(This is the last of three articles) 


Towards a Bill of Human Rights? 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE fifty-seven member governments of the United Nations 

have just received three new documents on Human Rights. 
Fitry-seven sets of comment will, or ought to, emerge from this 
operation. Any wideawake state will find some room for 
criticism. Yet all are likely to admit that, with only two sessions 
behind it, the Human Rights Commission which they elected 
has made a brave enough start with its job. 

The nature of some of the comment is not difficult to forecast. 
A preview of the principal schools of criticism was to be had 
at the meeting of the Human Rights Commission at Geneva 
in December. Broadly speaking, three main currents of opinion 
there moulded the documents that have now emerged. One 
sprang from the small states. Admitting that the protection 
of human rights is nearly always (though not, as the Russians 
would have it, quite always) synonymous with equality of 
treatment, small states find it easier than large ones to think 
generously about the subject. This is natural. Small states 
tend to harbour less variety in the shape of backward peoples, 
munorities, plural races and the like. They can couch their 
declarations in sweeping terms. Their tug in this direction— 
often successful—was manifest at all the recent meetings on 
Human Rights. They worked in obvious fear lest the Bill 
should be bereft of all idealism and be reduced simply to the 
lowest common multiple of concessions which the larger states 
felt able to make. Some of them are bound to go on criticising 
the final document on this score. 

A second school of critics consists of the Russian bloc, Its 
members maintain a constant puli towards economic and social 
rights, and away from political ones. Here again the reason is 
obvious. They can without effort express the former in terms 
of their own constitutions. But political rights are agreeable to 
them only when the politics are agreeable. In a word, it is not 
rightful to use one’s freedom of speech to preach violence against 
Stalin, but rightful to do so against General Franco. 

A third school of thought, led by Great Britain with the 
United States in support, argues that if the ultimate Bill is to 
be of any uSe at all, the maximum possible number of its 
provisions must be codified into a Covenant of legal obligations, 
which shall both become a permanent part of international law 


and be embodied in the domestic law of signatory states. The 
British school admits that many important rights—the right to 
education, for instance, or to freedom from want—cannot of 
their nature be forced into the Covenant. It admits that they 
must remain in a vaguer and unenforceable Declaration. But 
it opposes the Russian bloc, which says that a Covenant is pre- 
mature until the Declaration is completed. The Russians seck 
te make the Covenant ultimately unnecessary by framing the 
Declaration as widely as possible, and by adding to it an inter- 
national undertaking that anyone guilty of discrimination in 
any form is committing a crime and must be punished for it. 
* 


The documents born of these three currents of opinion are, 
therefore, a Covenant, a Declaration and a paper on implementa- 
tion. The first has been described above ; it covers legally 
enforceable rights ranging from habeas corpus and the right to 
a fair trial to that of “freedom of religion, conscience and 
belief.” The Declaration is, by contrast, a statement of ideals. 
Some of thesé are already realised in most parts of the world. 
Othere amount to aims designed to educate mankind to better 
practices. It contains articles providing man with the right to 
nationality, to sanctuary, to work and rest and leisure, to think 
what he likes and to say what he thinks. The chief defect of 
the Declaration as at present drafted is that it is much too 
long. Partly out of idealism—which could afford to be generous 
in an unenforceable document— and partly as insurance against 
the Russian view that there need be no Covenant, it is repetitive. 
It makes too many points that are better made in the Covenant. 
It can do with a deal of pruning if the latter survives. 

Disagreement over the terms of the Covenant might, of 
course, never come into the open if it were not for the question 
of enforcing it. Here, what divides the states concerned into 
two schools of thought is not a mere line across central Europe, 
but a gulf of years. The difference between them is that of 


degree of maturity. On one side of the gulf are ranged states 
that feel sufficiently sure of themselves to cede a measure of 


sovereignty in order to better the lot of mankind throughout 
the world. On the other are a set of states—consisting chiefly 
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of the Slav bloc—that is ready only to “ declare ” human rights, 
much as they were declared in the Virginia Assembly of 1776 
or the French Constituent Assembly of 1789. This group is 
still too jealous of its sovereignty to admit the newer conception 
that internauonal machinery of enforcement is desirable. 

This attitude is not unfamiliar and should not at once be 
treated with suspicion. Something very like it is displayed by 
other powers who are responsible for the welding together of 
mixed populations, and for bringing backward peoples to 
economic as well as political maturity. Such was the attitude of 
Great Britain, when at the 1947 Assembly it resisted attempts by 
India, backed by the USSR, to widen the Charter so as to cause 
it to Cover routine international inspection of non-self-governing 
territories. At the same time, there is a difference between 
the British and the Russian attitudes. The difference is that, 
in the event of a claim that the Covenant of Human Rights 
has been infringed, the more mature British are ready to admit 
the intrusion of international machinery into their domain. The 
Russians are not. 

By far the greater majority of members are in favour of 
implementing the Covenant. Some of them, notably the 
Australians, the Belgians, the Indians, the Lebanese and the 
British, have already put forward concrete suggestions for the 
procedures involved. These are contained in the third docu- 
ment—the proposals for implementation—now on its way round 
the world. It has so far received far less thought and study 
than either of the other two, and therefore merits the fuller 
consideration, There is general agreement that a breach of 
Human Rights can be aired internationally in one of two ways. 
Either it can be raised as an issue between state and state, or 
it can become the subject of a petition to the United Nations 
from a group or an individual. The former method offers 
relatively few procedural difficulties. It can be raised in the 
Assembly, as India raised its case against South Africa in 1946. 
It can with ease be limited to states signatory to the°Convention. 
It can—since it would invariably involve the breach of an 
international legal obligation—be referred without difficulty to 
the International Court of Justice if an impartial legal opinion 
is required. Petitions from private groups or from individuals 
present a more difficult problem. They are piling up in the 
Secretariat’s files. Who is going to decide whether they are 
valid, and merit an international hearing ? Who is going to 
say whether the address of the petitioner shall be passed to 
his government which might, of course, put his wrongs right, 
but which might, on the other hand, punish him for telling 
tales ?. Who is going to say that only the nationals of signatory 
states may petition, and therefore to deny redress by international 
action to stateless persons — perhaps the category of human 
beings to need it most ? 

* 


The whole subject bristles with difficulties. Nevertheless 
some useful suggestions have already been put forward. Most 
of the advocates of implementation agree that, given certain hard 
and fast rules about receivability, the United Nations Secretariat 
can be left to filter the petitions received—to sort these which 
are trivial from those which merit an international hearing. 
There is a measure of general agreement on several other points : 
that the Secretariat’s first task shall be to communicate any peti- 
tion of substance to the Government arraigned ; that since a 
breach of international law is involved, provision must be made 
for reference, at all relevant stages, to the International Court ; 
that, failing domestic redress at this stage, some international 
body junior to the Assembly must be charged with trying to 
remedy the ill by negotiation between the plaintiff and the state 
accused. There is, rightly enough, much doubting and debating 
upon the nature of the international body which shall try to 
negotiate a settlement. The document on implementation now 
in circulation calls it a “ Standing Committee of the Economic 
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and Social Council.” If it is to be this, it will consist of men 
representing their governments, some at least of whom may tend 
to judge cases on their political merits. Why should not the 
Human Rights Commission, which, under its present terms 
of reference, will become functus officio when it has drawn up 
its Bill, be transformed into a panel of experts appointed by the 
International Court of Justice and charged with this interim job 
of hearing and negotiation ? Some such scheme as this was pro- 
posed by India (which has distinguished itself by sending dele- 
gates of real quality both to the Human Rights Commission and 
to its sub-commissions) and the Indian proposal, though it con- 
tains flaws, is likely to attract attention and support because it 
avoids the iristitution of a special Court of Human Rights. Many 
countries feel this last to be too great an innovation at the present 
untried stage of the affair. 


If the new Human Rights Commission were given this duty, 
it would enable the individual petitioner, at the appropriate 
Stage, to drop out and—if other means of securing redress have 
failed—his place could be taken by a representative of the Com- 
mission, who would turn official prosecutor before the Assembly. 
For if a petitioner’s complaint has substance, there is every 
advantage to be gained in switching the side lines on which his 
procedure runs on to the main lines of procedure for dealing 
with allegations made by state against state. 


Here is plenty of food for thought by governments. All would 
be at a great advantage if they were simultaneously able to con- 
sider the new Soviet Declaration of Human Rights which the 
Russians, who failed to vote in the end for the Declaration and 
opposed the Convention, have promised to submit in 1948. It 
is possible to foretell much of what that Declaration will em- 
body ; it is not possible to foretell how far it will go to meet 
the views of the rest of the world with which the Russian dele- 
gates to the Human Rights Commission have become familiar. 
Until it comes to hand, no government can finally make up its 
mind upon two questions which govern all planning for the 
future. Is it worth watering down the project for a Covenant 
that can be implemented and enforced in order to secure 
universal acceptance for a general Declaration ? Or is it better 
for men of like mind to set up their international machinery, in 
the places where it will work forthwith, and to hope that, later, 
others will see virtue in it and adopt it? One reading of the 
promised Soviet Declaration should serve to show what the 
answer of the rest of the world must be. 
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DOCUMENTS OF 1947 


HOME 
1 and Country Planning 
ill. 
Economic Survey for 1947. 
National Service Bill. 
Working Party Reports on 
various industries. 


National Income White 
Paper. 
Conservative Industrial 
Charter. 


Plan for Transfer of Power 
in India. 

Indian Independence Bill. 

Progress Report on the De- 
velopment Areas. ‘i 

Agricultural Expansion Pro- 
gramme. 

Criminal Justice Bull. 

Capital Cuts White Paper, 


OVERSEAS 
President Truman’s Econo- 
mic Reports to Congress. 

US National Income. 

FAO Survey of World Food 
Prospects. 

Report of UNO Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine. 

Plan for the Level of German 
Industry. 


Marshall Plan Reports— 
Committee for European 
Economic Co-operation. 
Krug Report on American 
Resources. 
Nourse mepet 
Harriman Report. 
Herter Committee Reports. 
Geneva Tariff Agreements. 


All. these, and many more, were fully summarised, as they 


appeared, in 


Records and Statistics 
Supplement to The Economist 


Records and Statistics is availaple on subscription 


per annum. Combined 
Records and Statistics £4. 
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NOTES OF 


The American Administration, on the advice of Senator 
Vandenberg, has removed the overall figure of $17 billion’ for four 
years from its estimates of what the Marshall Plan will cost. This 
step has naturally caused considerable anxiety in Europe, where 
the question whether “ the Americans will stay the course” has 
behind it the dolorous experience of America’s withdrawal from 
international commitments after the last war. Everyone knows 
that the Plan cannot succeed in one year. The great hope is that 
it will prove to be a sustained and developing American and 
European effort. Does this removal of the overall figure before 
the debate even begins mean that a determination to see the Plan 
through to its conclusion is lacking in the United States ? 

Such fears are certainly very exaggerated. Congress can only 
make appropriations for a single year and cannot bind the hands 
of future Congressmen, The figure of $17 billion was admitted by 
the Administration to be no more than the best guess it could make 
—in the same way as the recently published figures of proposed 
allocations over the four years cf actual commodities are a rough 
indication of what is available, not a firm commitment to deliver 
the goods. Clearly, if the existence of a guess at the total cost for 
the next four years in any way interferes with securing approval 
for the reasonably exact figure for 1948, it is only wisdom to 
remove the overall figure. Senator Vandenberg is one of the 
Plan’s warmest and most influential friends. He would certainly 
have proposed nothing that might lessen the chances of a good 
passage for this year’s appropriation. 

Nevertheless, the removal of the total estimate is a disturbing 
but perhaps also a salutary danger signal. It is unfortunately 
a measure of the strength of the opposition to the Plan. A good 
deal of ballast is having to be dropped before the ship even leaves 
harbour, so high are the winds and seas running outside. But the 
reminder that only yearly appropriations‘tan be made by Congress, 
and that the Plan will have to survive fierce Congressional scruriny 
each year, should determine each European government to make 
the success of the European end of the Recovery Programme the 
first priority of national policy. Such a decision not only re- 
quires hard work and higher output. It also demands vision, 
risk-taking and a readiness for co-operation which are unhappily 
not among the most marked characteristics of Western Europe 
today. 

* * * 


Half-Measures for Half-Germany ? 


It is not too soon to pass judgment on the reorganisation of 
the German bizonal administration announced on January 7th. 
It is an improvement on the present unworkable structure, just 
as that was in its turn an improvement on the preceding adminis- 
tration. But it still only compromises with the real needs of the 
German situation. The British and American governments have 
been unable to find sufficient resolution to brave Russian propa- 
ganda and German timidity. Instead of boldly proclaiming that 
the Western Germans, whether they liked it or not, must hence- 
forth take responsibility for their own government—-with due 
safeguards for liberty and security—they have merely announced 
a reorganisation of the present administration, which is not even 
an elected body. Shamefacedly, the Anglo-American authorities 
do not allow it to bear the name of “Government” in case the 
Russians might notice that it is intended to be one. It is still 
necessary to translate the term “Economic Council” into 
“Parliament,” and “Executive Committee” into “ Cabinet,” 
before the structure becomes plain. Such timidity is largely due 
to an exaggerated estimate of the German desire for union now— 
however strong it may later, under more favourable conditions, 
become. (The lesson of the fiasco which met the Russian attempt 
to organise a campaign for unity should have been better heeded.) 
The German political leaders in the West are restrained from 
proposing a German Government for fear of being hanged as 
quislings if a new nationalist Fuehrer arises ; but they should have 
had responsibility imposed on them by Military Government. 

The improvements which are to be made can be summed up 
in the two words simplification and centralisation. In particular, 
the Executive Committee, whose original anomalous form arose 
from the American desire to retain power for the _ indi- 
vidual States, has now been brought into proper relation with 
the. functional departments. It will henceforth constitute a 
Cabinet with Ministers in charge of departments headed by 
permanent civil servants. To the Economic Council, or assembly, 
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THE WEEK 
will now be added a Second House designed to keep the interegty 
of the Lander to the fore, but its powers are still undecided 
Improvements have also been introduced to give the cenpm} 
administration some much-needed powers of sanctions over Stay 
Governments which do not carry out its laws. But here 


American attachment to the principle of decentralisation has pre 
vented the central government from being granted the effective 


power Which goes with fiscal control. The new Economic Coungj | 


will, it is true, no longer be dependent for its expenses on the 


good will of the States ; it will in future raise just sufficient reventie § 
to cover its*own Budget. Further taxation remains the prerogative | 


of the States. To provide sanctions over recalcitrant mem 
it appears to have been thought sufficient to establish a 





Court which will adjudicate in the disputes, many of which haye 


atready arisen, between the central and State bodies. 
* 


The American Federal Reserve System has been the model for 
the banking reorganisation which has taken place. A “ States 
Union Bank” will become the note-issuing institution, and will 
come into action if the last attempt to reach Four-Power agree 
ment on currency reform fails. It will be owned by the Stage 
Banks, but controlled by Military Governors. The British had 
revived—with German approval—the old German system of @ 
Central Bank (which was virtually the twin of the banking system 
prevailing in this country). 
federalist principles and in preference for their own Federal 


Reserve system, to insist on the new much looser banking system, | 


The British pattern has accordingly been superseded, though with 
some compromise amendments. 


The way in which British and American staffs are to be inte 
grated undoubtedly gives greater power to the Americans than © 
the British. American chairmen will be in charge of economics, | 
food and agriculture and civil service, while the British have | 


finance, transport and communications. However, it must be re 
membered that America is now bearing 80 per cent of the cost of 
the German economy and that the arrangement is a compromise 
between the extreme demands of Congressmen and the conciliatory 


attitude of the American Administration. A little Shaef will now be 3 
It will not affect the 


formed without a Supreme Commander. 
whole British Control Commission, and the British head of the 
Bipartite departments at Frankfurt, General Macready, remains 


with his personal staff on an equality with his American partner, 
General Adcock. 


Change of Mood 


For a month or so before the end of the year, a period roughly 
bounded by the Gravesend by-election at one end and Christmas 
at the other, the mood of official publicity was all optimism. The 
country was, in Mr Morrison’s words, “rounding Recovery 
corner.” But now that the festive season is over, there are the 
first signs of a change of mood. Sir Stafford Cripps, who in the 
summer was telling the visiting Congressmen that Britain could 
manage without any Marshall dollars (a piece of foolishness that 
has never been explained), now admits that the country will be in 
a grave position if they are hot forthcoming. He might have added 
that the grave position will arise if the Marshall dollars are not 
forthcoming very promptly. The uncomfortable truth is that the 
measures that have been taken hitherto have not yet significantly 
reduced the drain on Britain’s last dollar reserves, which are 
still running out at an alarming rate. 


The position was very neatly put in The Observer last Sunday: 
The Government is in the dilemma of a swimmer caught out of 
his depth who sees a boat approaching him from out at sea. If he 
tries to swim to the coast he swims away from the rescuing craft; 
if he tries to keep his head above water and wait for the boat his 
strength may fail before it comes. 
The analogy is exact. Shall Britain go on converting other people’ 
sterling into gold, selling coal to European soft-currency countries 
and buying food for dollars, in the confidence that Marshall aid 
will arrive in time? Or shall it destroy the last remnants of con¢ 
vertibility, batten down the hatches and go in for bilateral dis¢ 
criminations? 
This dilemma, moreover, arises within the framework of the 
official policy for 1948 which, even if all goes well, looks forward 
to the virtual exhaustion of the reserves at the end of the yeat 
Ministers realise—or some of them do—that this is, at the very 


But the Americans decided, both og | 
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best, an improvident policy, the more so since the question of any 
continuance of the Marshall Plan after fune 30, 1949, is now to 
be left open. It is a poor sort of self-help in 1948 which would 
leave the country unable to help itself in 1949. Yet if the policy 
were altered and it were decided to use no more than, say, one- 
third of the disposable reserves in 1948—that is, at the most, 
£200 million of them—then it would be necessary to impose very 
painful cuts in imports, even if Marshall aid were assured, and 
quite excruciating ones if it were not. Which is the greater risk— 
death by shock in 1949 or death by a thousand cuts now? The 
best hope for real relief is for the long delayed arrival of the post- 
war buyers’ market—which the Marshall Plan will help to defer. 
One does not need to be a politician to find these dilemmas very 
difficult to resolve. 

With any luck February, 1948, will elapse without any recur- 
rence of the fuel crisis of February, 1947. But it is already clear 
that the current mood of budding complacency is going to be 
upset by anotkaer very sharp bout of dollar crisis. 


* * * 


The Anti-Communist Offensive 


The first fruits of the Labour Party’s attack on Communist 
influence in thé trade unions were shown in the defeat of Mr 
James Hammond, Communist president of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire National Union of Mineworkers, last weekend. The 
event is significant, because the Communists are strongest in the 
miners’ ranks, and the defeat of one of their leading members 
may be taken as a signal that the rank and file are adopting their 
leaders’ advice to oust the Communist Trojan Horse by demo- 
cratic means. Whether the new drive will affect the position of 
Mr Arthur Horner remains to be seen. His already somewhat 
invidious position has been further complicated by the Communist 
decision to contest Wigan, where an official of the NUM has 
already been selected to represent the Labour interest. Even if 
he adopts the line of least resistance and takes mo active part 
in the by-election, Mr Horner must be embarrassed, to say the 
least, by the pressure on him to make it clear where his loyalties 
lie. 

Two other signs of the mounting offensive against Communism 
were the issue of a manifesto by a group of civil servants, calling 
on the members of the Civil Service Clerical Association to 
rally against the Communist-dominated Executive, and the large 
majority in favour of Dame Anne Loughlin, the right wing candi- 
date, in the clothing workers’ ballot for a general secretary. The 
TUC does not intend to take any official hand in the campaign, or 
to re-impose the Black Circular (which prohibited Communists 
from being elected to Trades Councils), but is prepared to leave 
it to the unions. The General Council is somewhat piqued that 
Mr Morgan Phillips did not consult them before issuing his 
statement, although they naturally share his views, for there is 
only one Communist among them. It would certainly be some- 
thing of a paradox if the General Council, having failed to give 
any lead to its affiliated unions on wages, which are, after all, 
a matter of prime concern to the membership, were to marshal 
its troops for a general witch hunt. 


* * * 
A Near Miss 


_ Even with fifty-three weeks to do it in the miners have just 
missed their target of 200 million by 300,000 tons. Since, how- 
ever, the fifty-three week year is a statistical monstrosity associated 
with the coming leap-year, it is more profitable to consider the 
achievement of the §2 weeks proper to 1947 and to omit the 365th 
day. On this basis some 197 million tons were produced in 1947, 
compared to 189 million tons in 1946. An increase of 8,000,000 
tons is something for which the Government, Coal Board and 
public must be profoundly thankful—though the thankfulness 
would be greater if there were not ground for suspecting that the 
increase in tonnage mined has been offset by a decline in calorific 
value. However this may be, the increased production means 
that there will be no coal crisis this year on the dimensions of 
last, and provided that the coal trucks can be adequately mar- 
Shalled, industry should have a clear run. It is astonishing how 
great a difference to the mental as well as the physical climate 
of the country so small an extra tonnage can make. 

But more is yet required—primarily for export, but also to 
relieve the spartan standards of the home consumer. It is anyone’s 
guess how far the pressure of the last few weeks will be main- 
tained, but it would be only human if the effort were slightly 
relaxed, Any preoccupation with output week by week is, how- 
ever, apt to be misleading, and it is much more revealing to look 
at the longer-term trends. Taken as a whole. output has been 
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rising fairly steadily for a year or more, and, more important still, 
output per shift has been rising also. If it can be assumed that 
relations between men and management will continue to improve 
slowly, and that as the Coal Board becomes more familiar with 
its tasks, large stoppages at any rate can be checked, it seems 
reasonable to hope that output will increase even without any in- 
crease in manpower. 

The union’s constant preoccupation with the size of the labour 
force is natural, but it distorts the picture. Although a larger 
labour force is required it is at least as important to use the exist- 
ing labour force to the best advantage as to get new men into the 
industry. If, for example, voluntary absenteeism were halved it. 
might be possible to add another 5,000,000 tons a year without 
adding an extra man. Coupled with the improvements in 
mechanisation now being introduced, the 718,000 men already in 
the industry could fulfil mext year’s modest export programme 
of 6,000,000 tons “all in the week’s work.” 


* * 


The Third Force: Victory or Defeat ? 


For over two months, a Government of the “ Third Force” 
in France—in other words, a coalition of the Centre parties— 
has struggled with a steadily worsening economic situation. It 
might seem that today, having weathered the industrial crisis of 
the November strikes and the political crisis of the Assembly’s 
long unwillingness to pass M. Mayer’s financial plans intact, the 
Schuman Government has given convincing powers of the 
capacity of the Third Force not only to survive but also to govern. 
M. Schuman’s decision, after the Assembly had taken all the 
stuffing out of M. Mayer’s taxation plan, to withdraw the 
amended Bill and to submit the original proposals on a vote of 
confidence had the merit of parliamentary courage and showed, 
in the event, that the Assembly preferred an unpalatable measure 
to yet another search for a government—with the risk cf new 
elections close behind. 

It would, however, be completely premature to rejoice in the 
triumph of the Third Force, for what has happened in the last 
two months is sufficiently equivocal to be labelled almost a defeat. 
The split in the Confédération Générale du Travail leaves the 
Communists masters in many unions and although it may decrease 
their influence temporarily, a further deterioration of the economic 
situation will find them ready with their cadres more or less 
intact. And a further deterioration seems inevitable. ‘The Mayer 
plan is quite simply not drastic enough to meet the threat of 
runaway inflation. Economic and financial experts in France are 
in dismay at the extent to which the Mayer proposals—which in 
essence amount to an attempt to balance the budget by a forced 
loan of some 120,000 million francs—are inadequate to deal with 
an economic crisis which has just been analysed in a masterly 
fashion by the Commission of the National Balance Sheet. The 
Commission showed that not only must the budget be balanced 
but spending must be drastically reduced, the half million new 
commercial enterprises that have mushroomed in the last two 
unrestricted years be cut down, and the non-paying hoarders be 
brought within the tax collector’s net, by the establishment of a 
new basis for tax liability. What was needed, in short, was 
a comprehensive economic and financial policy, including a brutal 
Plan Gutt, designed to halt spending at whatever temporary cost 
of commercial dislocation, and to restore purchasing power to the 
wages and salaries of those who genuinely produce. No one 
supposes for a moment that the Mayer plan can achieve any of 
these essential reforms ; nor does anyone suppose that the Third 
Force can survive the runaway inflation that promises for the 
day after tomorrow 

* . * 


General de Gaulle Bides His Time 


The most ominous sign of social disintegration in France is 
the reaction of the middle class to the country’s economic and 
social crisis. The reason for the Assembly’s determined emascula- 
tion of even inadequate proposals, such as the Mayer plan, was 
each Deputy’s anxious look over his shoulder at his middle class 
constituents. Since the passing of the Bills, indignation among 
the farmers, businessmen, shopkeepers and professional groups 
has been violent and vocal, and, with an ideological versatility of 
which they alone are capable, the Communists are “ organising ” 
this discontent and holding meetings in defence of profits. If 
the grievance were simply the Government's failure to reform 
the incidence of taxation, the indignation would be admissible. 
But, in fact, it springs from the anti-social instincts of sections 
of the community who have never yet been persuaded to do their 
economic duty, and do not intend to begin now. 
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Their discontent is naturally General de Gaulle’s opportunity, 
and the economic proposals he put forward at St. Etienne last 
Sunday must have fallen comfortably on many ears. His reference 
to social reform, to the rights of the workers and to the organisa- 
tion of industry all fitted into the old familiar pattern of the 
corporative state. What was more to the point was his demand 
that Government spending should be slashed, “ unnecessary - 
Government services abolished and the controls over all but a 
handful of commodities abolished. At the same time, by setting 
up a personal regime “ above the parties,” he would achieve suffi- 
cent authority to deal with unrest and disorder—in other words, 
to suppress violently the natural protest of those, the poorest, 
who would be most severely hit by the General’s short cuts to 
economic stability. His supporters continue to claim that General 
de Gaulle is not a Right-wing dictator of the prewar stamp. A 
few more speeches on the St. Etienne pattern may shake even 
their confidence. 


* * + 
The Kashmir War 


The Indian appeal over Kashmir has now been received by 
Uno and is expected to come before the Security Council during 
next week. The British Government has been seriously concerned 
about this international conflict berween the two Dominions and 
has sent to Lake Success a special delegation headed by Mr. Noel 
Baker and including Lord Ismay, who has a unique knowledge 
of the antecedents of the present crisis. The case has a curiously 
ironical bearing, in view of the relative positions of Britain, the 
United States and Russia over the support given by Greece’s 
northern neighbours to the Greek Communist rebels. India’s 
charge is that Pakistan, by the support it has given to the rebels 
in Kashmir, has committed the same kind of offence as that 
charged against Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and Albania. To judge from 
previous inclinations, Russia may be expected to favour the cause 
of India rather than that ot Pakistan, but it will be—or would 
be to anyone more embarrassed by inconsistency than Mr Gromyko 
—hard to be indignant about the behaviour of Pakistan without 
reflecting on the political morals of the Balkan satellites. Particu- 
larly would it be dangerous for Russia to endorse the view 
prevalent in Delhi that, if India were to take direct military 
action against camps in Pakistan territory, alleged to be used as 
bases by the tribesmen operating in Kashmir, it would not be an 
act of war against Pakistan. 

The danger of war between the two Dominions through a direct 
Indian invasion of Pakistan is indeed the most serious feature of 
the current situation, and it is not excluded by the appeal to 
Uno. If there is delay and indecision at Lake Success while the 
Indian troops in Kashmir suffer further reverses owing to their 
disadvantage in communications during the winter season, national 
feeling in India may boil over and precipitate hostilities. What 
is going on in Kashmir is actually a war between the forces of India 
and Pakistan ; it has only been localised so far because the Pakistan 
forces are irregulars and Pakistan can formally disclaim respon- 
sibility for them. But it is difficult to believe that the Pakistan 
authorities have not at least winked at what they ought to have 
prevented. On the other hand, it would be absurd to allow the 
Indian Government to enjoy a pose of injured innocence. The 
precipitance with which it accepted, from the Hindu Maharajah, 
the accession of a mainly Moslem state was certainly provocative. 

* 


The rights and wrongs are thus distributed on both sides. But 
the first task of Uno is to prevent the trouble spreading. If there 
is no quick settlement and if the raiders continue to cross, or be 
supplied over, the Pakistan border, a direct clash between India 
and Pakistan can hardly be avoided. Mr Nehru, with the support 
of Mr Gandhi, is trying to hold back the increasing bellicosity on 
the Indian side, in which the Sikhs who have lost their homes in 
the West Punjab are a specially inflammable element. It is essen- 
tial that the Security Council should act quickly to strengthen the 
weakening restraints on war. The best course would be for a 
Uno commission to be dispatched at once to the Kashmir frontier, 
with the consent of both India and Pakistan, to seal the frontier 
against infiltration of armed men or military supplies from either 
side ; this having been done, all troops from outside Kashmir 
should be withdrawn concurrently under Uno supervision, on the 
understanding that the evacuation of Indian troops would be con- 
ditional at each stage on the withdrawal of the Pakistan irregulars. 
If both the external armies could be removed, there would remain 
the Kashmir state troops and the Kashmir Moslem rebels ; it 
would then be Uno’s third task to arrange a local truce and to 
devise means whereby.the people-of Kashmir can decide which 
state they wish to join—unless India and Pakistan reach agree- 
ment directly in the meantime. This is no doubt a formidable 
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programme, but its mechanical difficulties should not be insupep, 


able, provided that a majority on the Security Council has the wij | 


to keep the peace and that there is no use of the veto simply tg 
make trouble. 


* * * 
Burma Celebrates 


The beating of drums and ringing of temple bells heralded © 
Burma’s Independence Day at 4 o'clock in the morning on | 
January 4th. The Union Jack was hauled down over the Con. | 
stituent Assembly and replaced by Burma’s own star-spangled “~ 


tricolour. The Governor, Sir Hubert Rance, took his departure 
amid manifestations of good will and esteem, after formally trang- 
ferring his authority to the new Burmese President, Sao Shwe 
Thaik ; and the Constituent Assembly ratified the treaty with 
Britain. The President received a gift from the British Goverm 


ment of a Rolls-Royce and an Austin ; the spirits of Aung San and ~ 
his colleagues were honoured as martyrs with services of com. ~ 


memoration. Everyone concerned appears to have been happy, ex- 


cept for the Burmese Communists, who, with true Muscovite | 


malevolence, voted implacably but vainly against the treaty with 8 


Britain. 


There will certainly be some for whom the hauling down of 
the Union Jack anywhere in the world can only be a painful event, © 


a symbol of the dissolution of the Empire and of the decline of 
the nation under a socialist government. But there was never 
a separation more amicable, and, if it is the friendship of a people 


and their leaders which the British desire as the result of their i 


period of rule, then they have gone the right way to get it. The ‘ 


Englishman henceforth will be a foreigner in Rangoon as much 
as he is in Bangkok, but there is every reason to believe that he 
will be a welcome foreigner, and that the Burmese will be ready 
without suspicion of imperialist designs—for British action has 
spoken more convincingly than words—to accept British @ 
operation in their national reconstruction and development in the 
best interests of both countries. 
Burma is the first country formally to secede from the British 
Commonwealth since the departure of the American colonies. But 
this time it has been without a Yorktown. 


* * * 


A New Minister of State 


Last Sunday, the office of Secretary of State for Burma 
ceased to exist, and Lord Listowel, the last holder of the office, 
was forthwith appointed Minister of State for Colonial Affairs. 
It would be unfortunate if this speedy translation produced the 
impression that the new office was specially created only in order 
to give him a job—though the circumstances do provide some 
evidence for that conclusion. Nevertheless, the chief interest of 
the appointment lies in the illustration that it gives of the vast 
amount of new work now falling to the Colonial Secretary. 

Palestine, which absorbed so much of Mr Creech Jones’s atten- 
tion last year, will shortly be shed from his load. But elsewhere 
in the colonial empire the big changes that are taking place more 
than make up for this alleviation. There probably never was 
a time when there was so much talk throughout the colonies 


It has been pointed out that 





of progress towards independence and so much demand for con- 3 : 


stitutional changes, if mot self-government itself. In addition, the 
speed and scope of colonial development have greatly increased. 
Superimposed on the colonies’ own ten-year plans for develop- 
ment and welfare, now being put into force, are the big projects 


to be carried out under the Overseas Resources Development Bill. — 


And the day-to-day administrative work has also been added to. 


Colonial import policy alone is enough at the present time to 


cause a first-class headache. Should imports into the colonies 
be restricted in the interests of the United Kingdom’s balance of 


payments ? Or is it more important that they should buy what 2 


they can, to provide a much needed incentive for higher colonial 
output ? No way round this dilemma has yet been found, and 
it cannot be said that the latest circular to colonial governments 
is helpful. 

But the main reason for the appointment of a new assistant 
to the Colonial Secretary is the need for personal contact between 
himself and the colonial peoples. It will enable either Mr Creech 
Jones or one of his junior Ministers, not only to visit individual 
colonies, but to preside at the various regional conferences held 
throughout the empire. A West Indian conference is held 
regularly. So are meetings of the West African Council and 


the Council for Central Africa covering the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land. At the beg:nning of this year, the scheme for inter-territorial 
organisation in East Africa came into force, and the first sessioD 
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of the East Africa Central Assembly is due to open at the end 
of March. The new office has been created at an opportune 
time for Lord Listowel. But it is none the less timely for the 
colonial empire as well. 


* x * 


Labour Relations in Northern Rhodesia 


One of the first questions to which Lord Listowel might 
address himself—it is one in which he showed himself well 
versed as a back-bencher—is that of labour relations between 
Europeans and Africans, which are likely to become more acute 
as the big development projects get under way. At present, public 
attention tends to concentrate on the need to improve the 
African’s working conditions by giving him higher wages, en- 
couraging African trade unions and so on, whereas a tar bigger 
problem is the scarcity and inefficiency of African labour. The 
two problems are, however, related. It may well be that 
part, perhaps a large part, of the African’s unwillingness or 
inability to sustain a steady rate of work is due to un- 
favourable working conditions, In particular, where he works 
in contact with Europeans, as in the mining industry, he 
knows well that, however hard he works and however skilled 
he shows himself, he cannot improve his industrial status. 
This obstacle is very apparent in the Northern Rhodesian copper 
mines On which a commission, under the chairmanship of Mr 
Dalgleish, is sitting at the moment. It was appointed to inquire 
into the opportunities for Africans in the industry and to comment 
on the general wage structure. The European Mineworkers 
Union, however, has boycotted the Commission for very specious 
reasons, one of which is that the Commission’s terms of reference 
did not embody the union’s principle of “equal pay for equal 
work ”—a theoretically indisputable principle which is designed 
to keep the African worker on a level whence he cannot threaten 
the European. 

This hostility on the part of the white worker leads in its turn 
to exaggerated claims from the Africans, who declare that there 
is no work that they cannot do and that they do not even need 
European supervision. Clearly, development projects, particu- 
larly industrial projects, cannot succeed where inter-racial labour 
relations are so bitter. Nor can they succeed if the best use is not 
made of all available labour, African and European. But how can 
the European workers be brought to revise their attitude ? They 
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have hitherto successfully resisted all attempts to persuade them 
—in Southern Rhodesia and South Africa as well. The whole 
labour question might profitably be raised when the Overseas 
Resources Development Bill has its third reading. 


* x * 


BOAC’S Challenge 


This week’s instalment of the bill for British civil aviation 
is a loss by the British Overseas Airways Corporation of 
£8,076,844 for the year ended March 31, 1947. Together BOAC 
and BEAC have thus lost £234,781 more than the £10 million 
authorised under the Civil Aviation Act. The small profit con- 
fidently expected from British South American Airways should, 
however, reduce the total to within the permitted figure. BOAC’s 
report repeats BEAC’s story on a larger scale and with a different 
emphasis. Development work with no immediate return, 
deficiencies in route organisation, services in which commercial 
considerations were often subordinated to the national interest— 
all caused a heavy expenditure. But the chief reason for the 
large deficit was the multiplicity of types of uneconomical aircraft 
which the Corporation had to use. And the delay in the delivery 
of Tudors and the consequent changes in plans incurred further 
losses. The result was that, even when routes were flown nearly 
to capacity, receipts barely covered direct operating costs. On 
many routes little or no contribution was made to indirect costs. 
Increased services thus meant simply an increased deficit: the 
popular flying-boat service, for example, cost £1,150,000. 

Passenger fares provided the largest item—{6,465,605 for 
129,928 passengers—of the revenue of £11,547,513. Mail brought 
in £3,403,225. Over 23 million aircraft miles were flown cn 
service, and of the total capacity offered 64.7 per cent—a low 
figure—was utilised. The advantages of a well-equipped base 
and modern aircraft are well shown by the operations of BOAW’s 
Atlantic Division. Its five Constellations maintained eight services 
a week from November, 1946—the equivalent of eight hours’ fiying 
a day for each aircraft. Similarly this Division produced 6,493 
“capacity ton miles” per employee compared with the » /2rage 
for the whole Corporation of 2,442. This criterion of the capacity 
in tons available for payload multiplied by the distance flown is 
put forward as the most satisfactory yardstick of the compara- 
tive performance of different airlines. It deserves to be more 
widely employed. 
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More and more busy people are joining FINDERS, the 
Telephone - Secretarial Service, to make certain that their 
friends and clients can always find them through one well- 
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you get no answer from my number”. 
3. Telephoning done for you—saves time if you live in London, 
and time and money if you live outside. Just make one call to 
FINDERS with all your London telephone jobs, and we do the rest 
—find a hotel, book seats, locate the shop that has what you want. 


HOW TO JOIN—Ring GERrard 9050 now with your instructions, 
and post your 10/- later. Or write with full details, e.g. Mr. Charles 
X. Smith, Office No. CITy 12345 (Jones & Smith Ltd.) 9.30 a.m. — 
5 p.m. Mon.—Fri. Evenings from 7.30 and weekends Sevenoaks 56789. 
For further information ring GERrard 9050 or write for a leaflet. 
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Finders Ltd., 77 Dean Street, London, W.1. 
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The operating efficiency of the only section of the Corpora- 
tion’s work that is at all adequately equipped augurs well. But 
Constellations cost dollars. The costly dilemma of British air 
transport, which has undoubtedly been aggravated both by ill- 
luck and also by cumbersome supply policy, is thus underlined. 
Shall the Corporation be put on a sounder basis by the ex- 
penditure of scarce dollars? The reported plans to acquire on 
favourable terms Canadian-built Skymasters with Rolls-Royce 
engines partly solve the problem. Dollar costs will also be cut 
by the cransfer next vear of the Atlantic maintenance base from 
Montreal to Bristol. But the immediate prospect also would have 
been brighter, if the promising scheme to fit Bristol engines to 
Constellation air frames had been adopted, when it became clear 
that the Tudors would be delayed. Its somewhat peremptory 
rejection was not due to BOAC. Indeed one of the Cistressing 
features about the activities of both BOAC and BEAC is the 
slight control they have over many essential factors in thew 
operations. Supply policy seems to be the most serious weakness, 
bur the Courtney Committee is expected to expand us invectiga- 
tions into the production of Tudors to cover this matter. On 
hose matters over which BOAC has almost full control the report 
inobtrusively makes a remarkable claim. “ The ratio of indirect 
costs [which are defined] to total expenditure is considerably 
lower than that shown by the available accounts of other opcra- 
tors concerned with a world-wide network of routes of compar- 
able length and compiexity.” This claim to admuinistrauve 
efficiency could scarcely have been made unless it could be sub- 
stantiated. It is a welcome omen for the days when operating 
conditions are more reasonable. 
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* * * 


New Anglo-E¢yptian Talks? 


Great Britain and Egypt, like the brothers in some Victorian 
novel, often indulge in a certain amount of cutting in the club, 
but close their ranks whenever their common interests are imme- 
diately threatened. Mussolini’s attack on Abyssinia created this 
unity in 1936. The state of affairs in Palestine may do so again 
in 1948. For the chief common interest of the two countries is 
tranquillity in the Levant. And this threatens to be disturbed if— 
when the British forces leave Palestine—that land turns, as is only 
too possible, into yet another battleground between American 
money and Russian ideas. Last week’s news that Dr Sneh had 
resigned from the Haganah because the embryo Jewish State was 
looking west when it ought to be looking east is symptomatic. 
With other items of the same type, it has provoked Egyptian 
politicians to some serious thinking. 

Some hold Nokrashy Pasha to blame for not seeing this situa- 
tion looming ahead, and saving himself the trouble of a journey 
to Lake Success. His failure to make the right forecast sprang 
from the fact that he—and indeed every politician in all the Middle 
East—did not believe, until the final vote on partition, that the 
British were sincere in their affirmations that they meant to go. 
Now he has to act faster than he need have done. 

This is the background to the news that both Sir Ronald Camp- 
bell, British Ambassador in Cairo, and Sir Robert Howe, the 
British Governor-General of the Sudan, have arrived in London 
for conversations this week. Sir Ronald has in his pocket the new 
financial agreement between Britain and Egypt (which is discussed 
in detail in a Note on page 72). The question the two British 
envoys will now discuss is whether and on what basis political 
negotiations between Britain and Egypt could be resumea. But 
in Egypt the question is whether Nokrashy Pasha will survive in 
office long enough to be the Egyptian negotiator. It is not easy 
for an Egyptian politician to backpedal. His personal enemies at 
once accuse him of weakening, and appeal t> the volatile Egyptian 
crowd to turn him out. At present, they have at their disposal 
the infallible rallying cry that he is “not doing enough about 
Palestine.” But if he were to fall, the only likely successor govern- 
ments would be bound to feel as he does about Palestinian de- 
velopments and would probably be no less ready to resume treaty 
talks with London. This would apply whether he were succeeded 
by a broadly based National Government or by another. minority 
government headed by some royal nominee. From London’s point 
of view the former would be preferable. 

Mcanwhile, Nokrashy Pasha is bound to go on proclaiming, as 
he is doing, that he cannot entertain the thought of a new Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty while a British soldier remain, on Egyptian soil. 
But it is well to remember that this is not the issue over which 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty negotiations broke down last March. The 
British army was then prepared to go, on terms to which 
Nokrashy’s predecessor, Sidky Pasha, had agreed. The only real 
smag to agreement was the future of the Sudan. Now, however, 
the fact that Ezypt has submitted amendments to the proposals 
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for a new Sudanese Constitution gives a loophole for reopeni 
the treaty talks on the really decisive issue. It is true that the 
Egyptians have said, so far, that the amendments must be accepted, 
but the new situation in Palestine may induce a change of attitude, 
Thus out of a very doubtful asset—a new period of tension ig 
the Middle East—may spring a new chance for successful Anglo. 
Egyptian negotiations. 


x * 


Fighting Ghosts in Greece 


The garrison of Konitza has been relieved, but the rebels 
have vanished into the heights of Mount Grammos whence rung 
their escape route into Albania. The Greek Army has been 
unable to surround or capture any large rebel force and must 
face the fact that, re-armed and re-equipped by their Slav sup- 
porters, they may reappear at any point along Greece’s northern 
frontier. The Greek soldiers complain that it is as though they 
were fighting ghosts. 

Unhappily, the relief of Konitza, although its fall would have 
been a blow, is no positive assistance to the Greek Government, 
The aim of the rebels is not to take military control of Greece 
that they know they cannot do. It is simply to destroy the already 
rickety economic structure of the country by ensuring that all 
American aid will be siphoned off into endless mountain came 
paigns against marauding and vanishing battalions. The rebels 
can therefore congratulate themselves that their Christmas offen- 
sive has had its effect.. After a three-hour conference, Mg 
Griswold has permitted Mr. Sophoulis to devote to military pur- 
poses a further proportion of American aid to Greece, so that 
the army may be increased from 118,000 to 130,000 and the Greek 
National Guard from 20,000 to 50,000, thus creating a force 
capable of relieving the regular army of passive garrison duties. 

In return Mr Sophoulis has undertaken new measures to deal 
with inflation, adgninistrative incompetence and the inequitable 
distribution of supplies. But behind both his promises and Mr 
Griswold’s concessions lies the problem: will the Americans con- 
tinue their aid after the expiry of the present appropriation in 
June and are they prepared to stake sufficient in Greece to see the 
situation stabilised ? The despatch of some well-armed marines 
to the American Mediterranean task force may give comfort to 
the worried Athenians. The discussion of their plight in certain 
sections of the American press is less likely to dispel alarm and 
despondency. 

* . * 
Choice or Planning ? 


The frantically milling crowds of shoppers who have jammed 
the January sales are illuminating quite a batch of economic truths. 
They are asserting that battered and neglected right,. the 
sovereignty of the consumer ; or rather, they have been asserting 
thar right in a quiet and unspectacular way for some time past, 
by refusing to buy things which they did not regard as fair money’s 
or coupon’s worth. They are demonstrating that that equally 
battered and neglected instrument both of consumers’ sovereignty 
and of producers’ efficiency, the price system, will still do its 
job if given a chance. They are—if the serious-minded insist— 
admitting that consumers’ sovereignty has its irrational elements; 
for is there any good reason why the woman of England, having 
been square-shouldered and short-skirted for the last decade, 
should now unanimously decide that nothing short of gift price 
would induce them to buy another garment of similar shape ? 

But if consumers’ choice is convicted of unreason, planned and 
controlled production does not show up too well either. The 
woman who triumphantly bears away a négligée which would have 
been very good value even in 1939, is very likely sick and tired 
of patching the clothes her husband is unable to replace and of 
vainly hunting for shirts for a son whose sleeves are retreating 
up to his elbows. Weather vagaries or fashion changes have con- 
tributed this year, as in other seasons, to the piling up of slow- 
moving or unsaleable stocks, and readjustment of errors is made 
more difficult by the rigidity of the coupon system. It is hard to 
see any good reason for the Board of Trade’s refusal to consider 
a more elastic regime of valuation in points, such as that which 
has—on the whole very effectively—balanced supply and demand 
for foodstuffs. But on these contributory causes there has 
evidently been superimposed a massive miscalculation by the 
Board, whose price controls result in a differential profit margin 
which penalises the producer of men’s clothes and rewards the pro- 
ducer of fashion goods. In the wicked old days of free enterprise, 
a big profit margin pointed to an unfilled need, a small or negative 
margin to a need already overfilled. Today the margin bears less 
relation to the consumer’s desires than to someone’s fifth-hand 
guess at what it would be least trouble to suppose him to want. 
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Red Light for Public Schools 


The appointment of a non-academic layman to be head- 
master of Rugby is an interesting reflection of the economic and 
social difficulties with which the public schools expect to be 
confronted. Sir Arthur fforde is an old Rugbeian, but his whole 
working life has been passed outside the academic circle, as a 
solicitor and during the war as a civil servant, and he has had 
no experience of teaching. His appointment is, therefore, a bold 
step. 

The explanation is to be found in a statement by the chairman 
of the Governors which throws a very illuminating light on 
what all public school authorities must be fearing and hoping 
at the present time. Given a liberal and enlightened attitude 
towards education, the qualities most needed in a headmaster 
now are a sound judgment and experience of affairs which will 
enable him to steer towards two incompatible objectives—to make 
the school pay and to charge fees which are tolerable to the 
shrunken incomes of the middle classes. 

_ To keep down costs requires a competent sense of administra- 
tion and practical good sense. The second set of qualities required 
ire more subtle. The country is passing through a social revolu- 
uon, whose impact on the public schools has hardly begun to 
be felt. At present these schools are enjoying boom conditions, 
and the competition for entry is extremely keen. But how 
long will parents be either able to finance their children’s educa- 
tion out of income or willing to meet it out of capital—if they 
have any? Social pressures are still very compelling. But if 
there is a real rise in the standards of the state-owned secondary 
schools, the public schools will feel the draught. 


*x * * 


Flats, Furniture and Service 


A recent decision of the House of Lords of considerable 
interest to the public is one which deals with that borderland 
where furnished and unfurnished lettings meet. Unfurnished 
lettings are controlled by the Rent Acts. Furnished lettings 
are not; mor are lettings where a substantial part of the 


Letters to 


Money s Revenge 


Str,—Your leader-writer selects somewhat discriminatingly 
among the “basic truths about the springs of human action.” 
Two which he ignores must be recognised in any objective 
analysis of the existing situation. First, the recognition by a large 
proportion of the wage-earners in Britain that their bargaining 
position is so weak that only by political action can their share 
of the national income be increased. Second, the strong dislike 
of “ brutality,” even when sanctified by logic, which is embodied 
in the British political tradition. Some may deplore the former, 
some may regret the latter. All must recognise both. They 
dominate the policy of the existing Government; they will cir- 
cumscribe the action of any government. 

What can be done in an inflationary situation? The flow of 
income can be lessened, or the amount of money lessened, or the 
price-level can be allowed to rise. A policy embodying any of 
these remedies will have effects which bear with different weight 
upon wage-earners and property-owners. Now Stalin is free 
from the necessity to avoid undue “ brutality ” to either of these 
categories (although the problem of holding the balance between 
Wage-earners and peasants remains) because the latter have dis- 
appeared in Russia. Were the British government to parallel his 
action, the equivalent would be the cancellation of a large pro- 
portion of the note issue, plus a very substantial capital levy, while 
money wages were maintained at their previous level. This 
would involve the loss of the co-operation of privately-owned 
industry, and would drive them to further brutalities in order to 
maintain production. And it would place the whole burden of 
deflation upon property owners. Thus it would disrupt the 
British political tradition, for the destruction of which the Labour 
Party is certainly not prepared. 

What of the alternatives ? To allow prices to rise until “the 
available supply equals the demand” would involve no one in 
hardship if all prices rose equally and without any effect on the 
distribution of income. No one with the most elementary 
knowledge of economic theory now supposes that to be possible. 
Inevitably, the process would involve a fall in the real incomes of 
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rent paid is fairly attributable to the supply by the landlord 
of furniture or attendance to the tenant, as part 

contract for letting. It is this third case which provides 
the greatest scope for dispute between landlord and tenant, 
and the changes in circumstances since the war have all 
tended to sharpen the disputes that arise. The cost of supply- 
ing service and attendance has increased, with the result that a 
rent still fixed by the Rent Acts provides many landlords with a 
still diminishing net return. The House of Lords, in a judgment 
given on two appeals, has now cleared up many misconceptions 
about what “furniture,” “attendance,” “service” and “a sub- 
stantial part” of a rent mean in any such letting. In doing so 
it has, perhaps at the expense of some landlords but to the 
advantage of good law, refused to allow common words to be 
given a distorted meaning simply to remedy a hardship to one 
class of person. The word “furniture ” referred to in the Rent 
Acts is furniture in its common meaning ; it cannot be stretched 
to cover fixtures, such as built-in cupboards, that serve the pur- 
pose of furniture. “ Attendance” means personal attendance on 
the tenant, the kind of attendance given by a lady’s maid or a 
valet. It does not mean the service supplied by the porter in a 
block of flats, in maintaining thé hot water installation, for 
example, which is common to everyone who lives in the building. 


None the less, this decision (like an earlier one of the Court 
of Appeal, deciding that the Rent Acts cease to apply to a building 
when it is reconstructed after complete demolition by enemy 
action) does emphasise the need for a thorough overhaul of the 
Rent Acts by Parliament, and the new legislation proposed in 
respect of rating reform provides the opportunity. The Rent Acts 
by now are a patchwork that merits the description .“ crazy.” 
The trouble is that the control of lettings of property has become 
something of a social poor relation. Scraps of attention are paid 
to it when the outcry becomes particularly acute. At other times 
landlord and tenant are left to struggle along from one legal 
decision to another, to the sole benefit of the lawyers, taking 
the good or bad luck of the draw with the exasperated frustration 
of one who can do nothing else. A hundred minor injustices are 
never as compelling as one major one. 


the kditor 


wage-earners and a rise in those of property-owners. Moreover 
the forces generated by a rapidly rising price level are as destruc- 
tive and as incalculable as those operating in a controlled or 
semi-controlled inflation. The burden of the charge would be 
concentrated upon those who elected the present government. 

To reduce the flow of income by lessening capital-expenditure 
is a more attractive solution. Its limitations are obvious. By 
pushing the rate of interest up to the level at which it does 
commence to work, suddenly, drastically and incalculably, by 
depressing the marginal efficiency of capital (below which level 
it is of little effect) enough unemployment may be caused to 
involve distress for the unemployed and to weaken the bargaining 
position of organised labour. These are both dangers of which 
a Labour government is, properly, acutely aware. 

The policy of the government may be said to be to effect such 
economies in capital expenditure and in imports as can be em- 
barked upon without undue danger to ultimate recovery or full 
employment, to lessen purchasing power by moderate increases 
in taxation, to hold the price level and to trust to an ultimate 
recovery in production at home and abroad to’ eliminate the 
inflationary elements in the situation. With many of the adminis- 
trative details of their policy I find myself in disagreement. I 
am critical of their unwillingness to embark upon a capital levy. 
But what I cannot bring myself to criticise, given their premises, 
is the logic of their policy. 

Not an insignificant proportion of British economists are either 
in the government or at its disposal. I would suggest that “ their 
system is (not) whoily devoid of any humanity ; but it is equally 
free from muddled thinking.”—-Yours faithfully, 

HENRY SMITH 

Vice-Principal’s Lodging, Ruskin College, Oxford 


China’s Tepid War 


S1r,—In the able article surveying “China’s Tepid War” in 
your issue of December 20th you state: “The privilege of navi- 
gation on Chinese inland waters formerly enjoyed by the ‘ Treaty 
Powers” was indeed an abnormality in international commercial 
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relations, and it can well be understood that the Chinese have 
wished to abolish it along with extraterritoriality and other marks 
of an inferior status among nations.” 


This statement is presumably intended to refer to the domestic 
trade between Chinese ports on the river, but seems to me to need 
qualification in regard to the great international waterway of the 
Lower Yangtsze as far as Hankow. Prior to the war ocean vessels 
from America and Europe made the passage up the Yangtsze to 
Hankow in the high water season and, as these vessels were solely 
engaged in the China/Foreign trade and did not lift cargo between 
any two Chinese forts, there seems to be no reason why China 
should have regarded this as a mark of inferior status and have 
closed Hankow to foreign shipping. One need only point to 
waterways such as the St. Lawrence and the Amazon, and to the 
inland ports on the Great Lakes of North America, which are open 
to international shipping, to reassure any Chinese amour-propre 
that there may be in this regard.—Yours faithfully, 


Stone Lodge, Ipswich AILWYN 


Old Moore and New Diplomacy 


Str,—I passed over a rather petulant reference to astrologers in 
The Economist during the fuel crisis‘last year, but this week’s 
article shows that your enlightenment must be delayed no longer. 

The fact is, that Astrology has better claims to be considered a 
science than Economics, a pretension the simpler to substantiate 
since the two subjects exhibit remarkable parallels : — 

I. Both claim to study the phenomena which predominantly 
influence the multifarious transactions of mundane existence ; 
2. In consequence, both maintain that prophecy is possible ; 
3. The major cause of the disrepute in which both are held 
by many ordinary people is the eccentricity of particular individual 
exponents ; for there are astrological determinists to counterbalance 
Marx, and astrological monomaniacs to balance Henry George and 
Proudhon. 

As for Old Moore, who tackles a branch of Astrology where 
the factors to be taken into consideration are even more 
numerous than those affecting monetary policy, he has had his 
successes. Certainly, they once secured his employment by a 
national newspaper, and on the whole, it is doubrful if his record 


is any worse than The Economist’s, whose predictions in the early 
twenties were recently derisively recalled in Prof. Pigou’s 
“Aspects of British Economic History.” 


My own study of the birth-data of economists greatly helped to 
convince me of the validity of several basic astrological theories. 
But like the other critics, you will probably prefer to retain your 
own unfounded prejudices rather than the respect of an admirer 
of your objectivity in other directions.—Yours faithfully, 

24 Claremont Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. BRIAN AUGARDE. 


Black Market? 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ An Exporter” gave up too readily. 
Whatever the conditions may have been six months ago, at 
present there is no shortage either of timber or of case-making 
capacity. 


Last year, it is true, there was an acute shortage of timber in 
February, March, April, and the licences granted by the Board 
of Trade could not be honoured ; but the lesson has been learnt, 
and stocks are now adequate to provide the consumption of the 
next four months at least. Thereafter it is a question of dollars. 
Your correspondent should consult any reputable timber merchant 
(or the Editor of The Economist).—Yours faithfully, 


TIMBER MERCHANT 


Palestine Immigration 


Smr,—There is surely a touch of optimism in the way in which 
the United Nations have allowed the economics of immigration 
into Palestine to creep out of consideration. From the Churchill 
statement of 1922 to the report of the Pee] Commission, and in all 
our recent proposals for Palestine, the over-riding criterion of 
regulation has always been the economic absorptive capacity of 
the country. Originally applied with respect to the monthly rate 
of immigration, it now applies with even greater force to the 
overall limit to agricultural settlement that the water resources are 
likely to impose in the near future. 


I have no knowledge of hydrological technicalities, but the pub- 
lished data are clear enough in their broad implications. The 
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Partition Commission, for example, reached certain conclusions 
regarding the possibilities of further irrigation and settlement ; 
... im the greater part of the area (the Negeb) there appears 
be little hope of any improvement in agriculture by means of irrigg. 7 
tion from wells. . . 
; the additional agricultural population which the (Beisag) 
plain could support . . . is not likely to exceed 4,000 persons. 
.. . in the Jordan Valley, south of the Sea of Galilee . . . say, @ 
55,000 persons By’ 
Concerning the hills, the Peel report says: 
. . We are satisfied that there can be no expectation of finding 
accommodation for any large increase in the rural Arab population © 
in the hills. a 
And, more recently, a table prepared by the Palestine Govern 7 
ment shows that, excluding the hills and the Negeb, the total of a 
cultivable land still uncultivated is about 880,000 dunums ; enough 
for some 35,000 families, say 170,000 persons. a 
The annual rate of natural increase, Arabs and Jews together, 2 
was already nearly 20,000 per annum in 1931, and today the figure 
is about §2,000 per annum. It is unnecessary to trudge through © 
detailed statistical assumptions as to the size of the “ lot viable? © 
and the proportions of urban to agricultural settlers, and of new 7 
families today to the natural increase a generation back. ‘The | 
Chatham House review (The World Today), April, 1947, puts 
the conclusion in one sentence, “ Palestine must be regarded ag 
agriculturally saturated” ; for, while there will surely be a large 
natural increase in the population during the next decade, even 
without immigration, the known water resources will barely 
suffice to provide cultivable land for it, and are unlikely to permit 
any great increase in the type of intensive agriculture that 
characterises Jewish settlement. 


re 


The United Nations scheme has given most of the possible 
new sources of irrigation water to the Jewish state, and, in par- 
ticular, it will make practicable for the Jews their schemes for 
drawing off all they can from the Jordan to irrigate their coastal 
settlements. Nevertheless it is clear that the absorption of 60,000 
immigrants a year—or more, as you have suggested—will involve 
a vigorous industrialisation such as will create, in the words of 
the Royal Commission, “a fringe of large towns along the coast 
out of all proportion to the narrow hinterland ... backed bya 


oy 


range of mountains which cannot be intensively cultivated.” 
The entire economic absorptive capacity, it seems, will then 
be taken up by immigration ; and it is the implication of this for 
the Arab population and their future increase— 40,000 per annum 
of the total of §2,000 per annum—which deprives the United 
Nations scheme, with its timid reference to “joint economic 
development . . . in respect of irrigation . .. ,” of any claim to 
moral support—Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL THORNTON 
The Heath, Weybridge 


From The Economist of 1848 


January 8, 1848 
To the Editor of The Economist 
Sir,—A recent number of your paper contained an interest- 
ing return of the produce of some of the gold mines of 





Russia. While I admit the vast wealth and power which 3 
that country derives from the above source—which, more- @ fol 
over, promises to be not only permanent, but increasing—I ; th: 
would remark that her immense cereal riches are still more he 
deserving of the attention of the political economist ; E ? 
Allow me to add that there is matter for grave reflection | © tre 
in the prospect, approaching to a moral certainty, that on = ur 
two colossal states—both as yet in their youth, but assuredly = T 
destined, when years and augmented population shall have 9 oe 


developed their expanding energies, to outstrip the older 
nations of the world—that on the United States of America : fo 
and Russia, in the event of a penury of specie or a general 

dearth of food, will Europe be dependent for a supply of the . 

precious metals, and of the still more valuable staff of life. | 

So long as these two Powers, alike gigantic and ambitious, 

remain antipathetically antagonistic in their principles of 

government, and so counter-balance each other, the liberties 

of Europe have little to fear at the hand of either. But should 

they one day coalesce, and seek to supplant the present | 

heptarchy, by constituting themselves “the two Great 

Powers,” it will require united Europe to match the fleets of 

the Republic, supported by the legions of the Autocrat.—I 

have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, | 


London, January 3, 1848 D. F. C. 
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AMERICAN 


SURVEY 





The Wallace Announcement 


(From Our US 


HE cartoon by Mr Herblock in the Washington Post on 

the day after Mr Wallace’s announcement of his candidacy 
covered practically all of its angles. A comrade labelled PCA 
(Progressive Citizens of America) is leading Mr Wallace along 
the street saying “Listen ! Listen to the People Cheering ! ” 
The sidewalk and the windows of the opposite building are 
indeed crowded with delighted citizens. The building is 
labelled Republican Headquarters. 

The Republicans have cause for rejoicing. Of the 531 votes 
that will be cast in the electoral college following next Novem- 
ber’s election, one more than half of which are enough to win, 
an even hundred will come from the three states of New York 
(47), Illinois (28), and California (25). If Mr Wallace gets his 
party on to the ballot in those states, and does not retire from 
the contest before Election Day, there is great probability of his 
drawing enough votes from the Democrats to let the Republicans 
in comfortably. 

Getting on the ballot, as Mr Wilkie’s advisers discovered 
last time, is no simple matter. Electoral laws vary widely from 
State to State as to the numbers of signatures and the qualifica- 
ions of signers necessary in petitions to run candidates under 
lew auspices, but all requirements postulate a very considerable 
amount of successful effort on the part of the would-be new 
party. In California, for instance, petitions must be filed by 
February 26th ; then they will be scrutinised and the inevitable 
subtractions made, and only after that process is completed 
will it be known whether or not a sufficient percentage of voters 
is interested in having Mr Wallace offered for the people’s 
choice. 

In New York, the situation has changed abruptly. There 
(but there only) the American Labour Party has enjoyed some 
success, although it made little headway in the last election for 
the Governorship, and has long suffered from a sharp Clash 
between the left and right wings. Mr Wallace has now suc- 
ceeded in splitting ALP in two ; he has won endorsement from 
its State executive committee as a third party candidate, but 
the price of this endorsement was a refusal by three labour 
unions to accept the committee’s decision. From thése unions 
(the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, United Steel Workers, 
and United Automobile Workers) the ALP has in the past 
drawn most of its funds, and much of its executive capacity. 

The entire failure, so far, to win organised labour will pre- 
sumably direct PCA strategy on the basis of minority elements, 
following the promise in Mr Wallace’s announcement speech 
that “ segregation and discrimination of any kind or character 
have no place in America,” rather than on the basis of 
trade union support, even though a number of the powerful 
unions in New York are dominantly Jewish in membership. 
Two hundred thousand votes, picked up in Harlem and various 
centres of New York Jewry would be enough to wipe out any 
foreseeable majority that the Democrats might hope for. 
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Trade Union support is, indeed, likely to be spotty. The 
situation within the ALP typifies the reaction of the Labour 
movement as a whole—the Wallace candidacy will further 
exacerbate the left-right cleavage. A leader of the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations, whose experience in countering 
left-wing elements qualifies him to judge, has commented that 
the Communists currently offer the best valeting service avail- 
able in the United States ; they supply speeches, crowds, funds. 
The policy of CIO’s Political Action Committee has been against 
a third party ; an executive meeting in the next few weeks will 
take specific action on this one. The New York State executive 
board of the CIO, representing 277,760 union members, has 
already directed its unions to withdraw from the American 
Labour Party if it supports Mr Wallace’s “ piece of political 
adveaturism which can only have disastrous consequences.” 
The American Federation of Labour’s tradition of treating with 
candidates one by one make any support by it of Mr Wallace 
out of the question. 
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Lack of unified backing is evident even within the Progressive 
Citizens. Dr Frank Kingdon, who resigned as co-chairman 
following the organisation’s decision to support Mr Wallace, 
said that the announcement “will bring cheers from the 
National Republican Club and the Kremlin.” The cheerfulness 
of the Republican National Committee is generally admitted ; 
analysts are measuring the intensity of the cheers according 
to faction. If the Wallace forces show enough strength to 
promise to make a real difference in the vote—and it remains 
to be seen how much his support will be confined to the present 
core of eager partisans—which of the present Republican con- 
tenders will be likely to benefit ? 

It has been generally conceded that if either Mr Dewey or 
Mr Taft could be nominated early in the convention, General 
Eisenhower would remain President of Columbia University for 
at least four years. Among those who think such an outcome 
likely, two schools of prophets are audible : those who say it 
means Dewey, and those who say that if New York seems a 
Republican certainty, interest will shift to the doubtful State 
of Ohio (with its 25 electoral votes) and that means Taft. 

Whatever the Wallace candidacy means to the Republicans, 
it requires a ‘shoring up of the Democratic structure. Mr 
McGrath, the Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
is at present in California, bent on soothing the antagonisms 
between the respective followers of Mr Pauley and Mr James 
Roosevelt. Whom will Mr Truman choos¢ as his running 
mate ? How will the new situation affect the idea of drafting 
Mr Marshall, previously conceived as the one available means 
of stopping Eisenhower ? (The one means, that is, short of a 
McArthur Republican candidacy ?) Will there be cabinet 
changes ? It has been rumoured that Mr Royall, the Secretary 
of the Army, was about to resign to run for Governor of North 
Carolina, and that Mr Draper, at present his Under-Secretary, 
would succeed. But it is now said that Mr Royall is not going 
to make the race ; is he strong enough to remain where he is ? 

The third point on which analysts are speculating is, why 
did Mr Wallace do it? Those who regard him as primarily 
a too! of the Communists have easy going ; the more reactionary 
the regime in the United States, the better the chances for 
failure of the Marshall Plan, for a domestic depression, and for 
the achievement of major Soviet objectives. 
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Others take a more complex view of a complex personality. 
The new party is clearly designed as a rallying point for 
Americans who for some reason or another feel they don’t 
belong. Why does Mr Wallace not feel that he belongs ? Not 
because of minority origin—that was made clear in the sentence 


* 


in his speech which sounded somewhat different from the 


way it read: “All of my mother’s and three-fourths of my 
father’s ancestors came to this country before the American 
Revolution.” But because of political experience ? 

Henry Wallace’s father was Secretary of Agriculture in the 


Week after week, in contravention of his advice, 
the Cabinet decisions made which started agriculture 
on the down grade of which 1929 was the jumping-off place. 
He died in office. For those decisions, Mr Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, was mainly responsible. When Henry 
Wallace the younger became Secretary of Commerce in 1944, 
he hung his father’s portrait over Mr Hoover’s former desk. 
When the Roosevelt revolution was in the making, the first 
man the Brains Trust called on was Henry Wallace. But 
within two years, Harry Hopkins hati taken his place as the 

The disappointment of the 1944 convention 
when Mr Roosevelt dropped him from the Vice-Presidency 
in favour of Mr Truman, was the climax. If, on that Tuesday 
evening in Chicago four years ago, proceedings had not been 
summarily terminated on instructions from Washington, by the 
party machine, the Vice-Presidency, and as things worked out 
the Presidency, would have been his. If there is a Republican 
victory in 1948, the Presidency will at least no longer be his 
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So the case against Mr Wallace takes two forms. To some, 
he is a tool which may even some day turn a sharp edge against 
its current handlers, a mystic whose religious syncretism has 
been given a secular counterpart. To others, he is a far 
commoner American phenomenon, a disappointed politician 
eager for revenge. It remains to be seen just what form the 
case for Mr Wallace will take, and how many people will be 
found making it. 


American Notes 


rhe President’s Programme 


President Truman’s cold reception in Congress on Wednesday 
yas perhaps the most effective tribute to the electoral appeal of 
iis Presidential Message on the State of the Union. The sharpen- 
ing conflict between the major parties as the 1948 elections draw 
nearer leaves very littl time for smoke-room philosophy on‘ the 

ymmon aspirations of the American people—at least so far as the 
more controversial domestic issues are concerned. The Presi- 
dential Message could not fail to be a major challenge to the 
Republican majority, which is grimly aware that Mr Truman has 
gained immeasurably in status, experience—and confidence—in 
he last two years, and that the 1948 battle may be very much 
sterner than seemed likely when they regained control of Congress 
two years ago. F 

The record from 1945 onwards, however, is quite sufficient to 
dispel the charge that Mr Truman has formulated a brand-new 
policy, specifically for electioneering purposes. Apart from the 
European Recovery Programme, and the new stress upon effective 
anti-inflationary measures, Wednesday’s speech contained a vast 
programme of domestic legislation for which the President has 
appealed consistently both in and out of his present office. There 
can be no doubt of his sincere conviction that prosperity can be 
buttressed and continued only by the broad extension of social 
security cover, by national health and educational services, by 
Federal housing development, and last, but: by no means least, 
by the extension of reclamation and conservation projects along 
lines already established, with success in the work of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

There is nothing new in the appeal for higher minimum wage 
rates, which the Republicans may this year decide to be a measure 
which might take away some of the hostility aroused in the ranks 
of organised labour by passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. Nor is 
there any extension of the executive programme in terms of farm 
price support, or rural development. The Republicans are 
naturally anxious to establish the charge that the President is 
concentrating purely upon November, 1948. But perhaps their 
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most cogent criticism would be that in a year which must 
marked by fierce contention and eventual compromise, the Pregj. 
dent did not take the trouble to establish priorities for Congress 
along with industry. For with the best will in the world, Cone 
gress could accomplish but a fraction of the President’s programme 
before the July adjournment. 


* . * 
Budget and ERP 


On present indications, the Budget and the Eurepean Recovery 
Programme will alone prove sufficient to occupy Congress fog’ 
very many weeks. For ERP, the Administration has already 


conceded that Congress shall not be asked to approve the total of | 


$17 billion for the full four-year programme—a reservation sought 
by Senator Taft and supported by Senator Vandenberg on thé 
somewhat doubtful thesis that such an approval would tie the next 
President—and possibly a Republican President—for the whole 
of his first term. ; 

This failure to secure more than a general blessing for the full 
programme, however, is not in itself so damaging as it May appeagt 
to be on this side of the Atlantic, since annual appropriations 
would in any case be necessary. Far more serious reservations 
concern the pace of the debate in Congress, and the restrictiong 
which may be placed upon the control of the administrative body, 
or upon the terms of aid for the European nations. 

Another major clash will take place on the Budget proposals, 
where the President has retreated a little way from his rigid 
refusal to concede any relief whatsoever for personal taxpaverg 
In strong contrast to the Republican Bill, which aims at. reduc 
tions totalling $5.6 billion over all grades, however, Mr Truman 

relief substantially to the lower income bracke 
and to recoup these concessions by higher taxation of company 
earnings. Opposition will no doubt be strengthened next week, 
when the Budget Message is now expected to include expenditure 
totals even higher than those for 1947-48. 


. 
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* + * 


Retreat from Cheap Money 


(From our US Editorial Staff) —The Federal Reserve authori- 
ties chose the eve of the Christmas holiday for yet another sudden 
move in the long process of retreat from the ultra-cheap interest 
rates of the war years. The new development was a sign-ficant 
downward adjustment in the prices at which official support will 
be given for several of the Treasury Bond issues, and declines 
ranged from { in the Victory Bond 2!s of 1967-72 (at 1001) to as 
much as 2% on shorter maturities where the authorities clearly 
decided that there was no‘longer any gain attach:ng to substantial 
preniiums which have little relevance to the immediate problems 
ot debt management. 

‘The umid, but none the jess persistent, retreat from cred t ex- 
pansion. has now lasted since March, 1946, when the peak of 
Treasury Bond values coincided with the decision to begin a 
large-scale, programme of debt retirement financed from the 
Treasury cash holding. This was followed by the “ unpegging” 
of Treasury Bill rates, and a general upward trend of short-term 
rates. So far, however, the authorities have been trying their 
hardest to ride in opposite directions. They have been fully aware 
of the inflationary dangers arising from the rapid expansion of 
business and personal credits, the renewed advance in commodity 
prices and the inflow of gold. But the policy of curbing inflation 
has been limited rig-dly by the desire to protect the price of long- 
term bonds, in the interest both of the taxpayer who has to find the 
interest and of the banks which hold large blocks of the bonds. 

In recent months it has become steadily more difficult to main- 
tain this dual policy. Credit restraints, coupled with a vigorous 
demand for loans, brought sharply lower quotations for corpora: 
tion bonds this autumn, and thus a strong incentive to sell 
Treasuries and seek higher yields elsewhere. This, in turn, 
brought a new threat to Treasuries, and when conditions in the 
bond market began to look disturbing, the Reserve Board stepped 


- again to buy Treasuries in the open market at fixed support 
evels. F 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE cITY OF NEW YORK 

























STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 3, 
RESOURCES 


1947 







Cash and Due from Banks  , 
U.S. Government Obligations 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 

Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 1,324,264,033.92 
Accrued Interest Receivable ... md hos 9,400,461 .83 
Me ortgages: ya Rs Se ste 11,692,930.77 
Customers’ Acceptance L iability 13,491,128.15 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 7,950 000.00 
Banking Houses ‘ Bg 31, 101,354.61 
Other Assets 4,096,053.21 


$4,856,452,421.44 


«-. $1,225,791 684.00 
.. 1,997 223,842.42 
72,143,547.26 
159,297,385.27 





LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds : 


Capital Stock pe ; $111,000,000.00 
Surplus : bos ode 154,000,000.00 
Undivided Prc ofits. 57,024,776.27 





Dividend Payable February 2, 1948 ... 


Reserve for Contingencies... 17, "166,358.56 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. ; hie Ss ee 9,703,411.26 
Deposits oe ay i ee <a 4,477,562.449.92 


 $20,347,254.88 
4.963.529.20 


Acceptances Outstanding - 
Less Amount in Portfolio 


— 15,383,725.68 
11,051,699.75 


$4,856,452,421.44 


Other Liabilities 


United States Government and other securities carried at $267,760,220.00 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as 


required or permitted by law. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Main London Branch : 
6, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


Bush House Branch : ~ West End Branch : 


ALDWYCH, W.C.2 51, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 


inconpaneind with Limited Liebitity under the Laws a the U.S.A. 








THE 
New YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 





100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


COMPLETE 
INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING 
FACILITIES 


Capital Funds 
over $60,000,000 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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Incorporated with Limited Liabthty nm USAL 


HEAD OFFICE: NEW YORK 
SIXTEEN WALL STREET 













LONDON OFFICE 
26 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Complete Banking facilities for the transaction 
of Anglo-American and international business 
on behalf of Firms and Individuals 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE FACILITIES 


are «ffered by 





Bankers Trustee and Executor Company Ltd. 





















FIRST CLASS MODERN GENERAL CARGO LINERS 
REGULAR SERVICES 


UNITED KINGDOM AND CONTINENT 
TO AND FROM 
BRAZIL, 


URUGUAY AND ARGENTINE 
LONDON .... 


For full particulars apply to:— 
. The South American Saint Line Ltd., 
81/82 Leadenhall St., E.C.3. 
. William Brown Atkinson & Co. Ltd., 
Roland House, Princes Dockside 


Agents also at GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BIRMINGHAM ; 


ANTWERP, HAMBURG, ZURICH ; RIO DE JANEIRO; 
MONTEVIDEO; BUENOS AIRES. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN SAINT LINE LTD, 


HEAD OFFICES: SAINT LINE HOUSE, 60, MOUNT STUART SQUARE, CANE 
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The National City Bank of New York 


(Unecorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the United States of Ame rica) 


1947 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES BUT NOT INCLUDING THE 
AFFILIATED CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due-from Banks x , sdueel 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 7 ; : - ; ‘, 93 
Other Securities ; ; : 281 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances 245 


Real Estate Loans and Securities 

a ! for Acceptances 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ; 
national Banking Corporation 


Customers’ Liat 


Ownership of Inte 
Bank Premises 


Items in Transit with Branches 


2.819.263 
22,309,381 
7,200,000 
7,000,000 
28,491,252 
2,977,704 


Other Assets 2,454,110 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Wall Street 


New York 


Total.. $5,203, 284.028 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits be ° 
(Includes United States War Loan Deposit $23,605,479) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfoho ... 


$4,874,418,23 


$33,460,941 
8,427,813 
- 25,033,128 
Reserves for 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..... 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 
Capital 


5,673,264 

23,393,788 

4,650,000 

$77,500,000 
LONDON aes $77.5 

atin Surplus 62,500,000 

Undivided Profits W.11S.614 

OFFICES: : ‘ 


117 Old Broad Street Total 


270J 15,614 
203,284,028 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1947 


$251,123,478 of United States Government Obligations and $3,330,105 of other assets are deposited to secure 
$207 ,922,739 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


11 Waterloo Place 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY | 








NEW YORK 

Statement of ¢ ondition as at close of business December 31, 1947. ' 
ii 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . ‘ ‘ : B . ‘ : 5 - $ 716,527,697.93 
U.S. Government Securities P é : ‘ . . y ‘ x 1,173,607,276.55 
U.S. Government Insured F.H.A. Mortgages i : ; ; ; ; ; 3,226,973.93 i 
State and Municipal Bonds. : ‘ ; d : : ; : ; : 27,296 ,037.43 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . ; ‘ d . ‘ ‘ 5 . $,037,500.00 
Other Securities ; ; i : d > ; ; ; 22,035, 108.68 i} 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Acceptances. 484 055,603.66 | 
Mortgages a . e 14,0635,769.90 | 
Banking Houses s ; ; ; ‘ ‘ . . ‘< , 10,243,576.73 i| 
Other Keal Estate Equities : ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 233,980.73 i 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . ° ; : . : 6,486,993.42 

Accrued Interest and Other Kesources. . ‘ : . ; 7,641,834.15 
$2,468,456, 353.11 | 
LIABILITIES | 
Capital . ‘ j . ‘ 1 s ; ‘ ; -  $41,250,000.00 

Surplus. : é . . ° : ; . : . 60,000,000.00 
, Undivided Profits a . ° ° . 





. : , : 22,565,100.78 
e ———————_—— §$ 123,815,100.78 


Reserve for Contingencies 


va. ; ; ‘ ; . : 10,110,272.44 
Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . : , 7 , 3 5,990,230.70 
° Dividend Payable January 2, 1948 ; ‘ a : : ; 1,237,500.00 
Outstanding Acceptances i é j : : . * 7,068,246.35 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances on Foreign Bills ; i » 158,336.00 
Deposits . . . : , ; ; , . . 2,320,056,666.84 


$2,468,436,353.11 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $49,957 ,969.94 are pledged to secure U.S. Government War Loan Deposits of $12,390,127.86 
and other public’ funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. va 


President: HARVEY D. GIBSON 
7 Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 
European Representative : H. W, AUBURN, Vice President, 1, Cornhill, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Member Federal. Reserve System, Member New York Clearing Hofse Association, 


Member Federal Deposit Ins orporati 
Incorporated with Limited | ee Cre oe 


Liability in U.S.A. 
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The reduction of support levels is a move undertaken in the 
hope that private buyers will now come forward for long-term 
Treasuries and relieve the Reserve Board from its position as 
virtually the sole prop to this market. But the success of such 
a move is clearly debatable, and it remains to be seen whether 
the market can be assured that support will be sustained at the 
reduced levels. While the authorities still hope to hold a rate 
of 2} per cent for long-term issues, they are quite clearly near a 
point where only a sudden reversal of the business trend can 
avert a decision to abandon that level. As a further restraint on 
inflationary pressure, the new move carries favourable implications 
for the European programme. On the other hand, the decline in 
Bond values will not assist the World Bank to raise new funds. 


x * x 


Typographers on Trial 


Is it an unfair labour practice for a union to refuse to sign a 
written contract? This is the issue which is being debated before 
trial examiners in several American cities, will eventually be 
decided by the National Labour Relations Board, and then 
appealed to the courts. The ban on the closed shop, embodied 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, is also at stake, for the reason 
the defendants, the International Typographical Union, refuse 
to sign a contract is that it could not legally contain any 
provision for the closed shop they have enjoyed: so long. Charges 
of unwillingness to bargain, of coercion, and of restrictive practices 
have been brought against the union by the American Association 
of Newspaper Publishers, the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association (represented by that ubiquitous New Deal firm of 
lawyers, Thurman Arnold, Abe Fortas and Paul Porter) and the 
Inland Press Association, The publishers have refused to take 
what in a time of full employment is the easy way, and counten- 
ance the “under the counter” contracts not unknown in other 
industries ; and this has not unexpectedly been taken by the ITU 
as a determination to use the Taft-Hartley Act to smash the union 
by court decisions and court costs. 


The typographical union is a tight monopoly, which for many 
years has sharply limited the new entrants to the trade, prescribed 
costly rules of work, padded employment and slowed down all 
processes. Mr Randolph, the president of the ITU, is the Petrillo 
of printing, moved by the same terror of technological unemploy- 
ment. When the ban on the closed shop became law, the ITU, 
convinced that the closed shop was its life, voted at its convention 
to sign no contracts, but to force the publishers to continue the 
substance of the closed shop by posting union “ rules of work,” 
which include the provision that union printers may not be re- 
quired to work with non-union printers. The publishers, however, 
stood upon their legal rights ; they would grant no wage increases 
without a written contract, Strikes against 15 newspapers in eight 
cities followed, with Chicago dailies managing to side-step the 
consequences by using a photo-engraving process. This produces 
a paper with a typewritten look, larger print, and the incidental 
boon of somewhat shorter and sharper writing. The strike, that 
is, has helped to hasten those very technical changes which the 
printers so much fear, and which the high costs of printing, under 
present rules, make almost inevitable. 


The Counsel to the Labour Board, Mr Denham, has supported 
the publishers by filing charges of coercion against the union. 
This case, the first of its kind on a national scale, will test many 
of those provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act which deal purely 
with industrial relations rather than side-lines such as political 
contributions or Communist affiliation. It is difficult to see how, 
if it is an unfair labour practice for an employer to refuse to sign 
1 contract, the union can hope for more lenient treatment, par- 
ticularly when the avowed purpose is to evade another provision 
of the law. Whether the decision will bring peace to printing, 
and even whether, once won, it will be observed, are other 
questions, 


Eggless Thursday 


It is blue Thursday no longer. The eggless and poultryless 
day is now free of all restrictions. Thursday abstinence was 
devised to reduce pressure on the prices of chickens and eggs, 
and thus discourage farmers from feeding grain, and particularly 
wheat, to poultry. It was part of the food programme launched 
by Mr. Charles Luckman to save an additional 100 million bushels 
of wheat for export to the hungry. The programme also included 
@ meatless Tuesday, the request to save a slice of bread a day, 
economies by bakers and industrial users of grain, and reforms in 
livestock feeding. From the relaxation announced this week, it 
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aight be assumed that voluntary rationing had been an_un- 
qualified success, and that the export goal was assured. It is 
true that winter wheat prospects have improved. But only last 


. week the Department of Agriculture, looking at the revised crop 


figures for 1947, which are down, for grains, by more than 
100 million bushels from earlier estimates, came to the conclusion 
that only 450 million bushels of wheat could be exported during 
this crop year, a cut of 50 million in the target. 


The favours which have been shown the poultry-farmer contrast 
sharply with the successful campaign (Mr Anderson, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, has waged against the distillers. The only new 
authority granted to the Government in the anti-inflation Bill 
passed by the special session was the power to restrict the use of 
grain by the liquor industry, and Mr Anderson has immediately 
cut their quota by a million bushels for the month of January. 

In a country capable of Prohibition, turning good grain into 
alcohol is manifestly more sinful than turning it into eggs and 
fryers. It is also easier to control. But the obstinate fact remains 
that while the liquor industry uses 3 per cent of the nation’s grain 
crops, 80 per cent of them is fed to livestock, and by far the 
most extravagant use of grain, per 1,000 calories of food value 
produced, is found in poultry feeding. 

This gradual liquidation of the consumer side of food conserva- 
tion arises partly from bad publicity at the beginning ; to institute 
two days of abstinence simply invited the eating of poultry on 
Tuesday and meat on Thursday, if not more open lack of co- 
operation. The propaganda of the farm bloc has been much more 
skilful, with its deceptive argument that a dead chicken eats no 
grain. And the Administration may well be alarmed at the political 
consequences of another meat famine in the spring. But world 
food prospects suggest that this is all the more reason for a fresh 
and more effective start, with an even higher savings target, rather 
than the scuttling of food conservation. 


Rail Rates Up 


Rail freight rates were increased by a further 10 per cent from 
January 5th onwards, making with the “emergency” award 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission last October, a 
general advance of 20 per cent within a few months. The present 
award will last until June, and the ICC has stipulated that the 
railways must be prepared to grant rebates if the “ final award” 
is below the levels now prevailing. Such a decision, however, 
seems unlikely, to say the least, and it is clear that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been impressed by the managements’ 
evidence on rising costs. 


The new advanée will do littlke more than cover the recent 
increase in wage costs. The roads originally petitioned for an 



















US Business Bulletin 


HE ECONOMIST receives every week, from its own 


correspondents and from other sources, a great deal more 





information on business conditions and economic develop- 
ments in the United States than can possibly be used for 
“American Survey.” 


It is therefore proposed to issue for private circulation a 
fortnightly “‘ US Business Bulletin ” which will contain a 
more extensive digest and analysis of this information than 


can appear in the paper. 





It will be designed to be of value 
both to exporters and also to those more gencrally interested 
in economic affairs in America. 


Detailed information on this bulletin will be available 


shortly and will be sent to any reader who would like to 
receive it. 





Please address your request to: 


Manager, The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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advance of 17 per cent last summer, but this claim was quickly 
reinforced in the face of wage demands, and the overall rise re- 
quested from the ICC would amount to at least 30 per cent. 
Eastern railroads, however, have been especially affected by war- 
induced shifts in population, industrial output, and traffic trends, 
with the result that they are now taking a substantially smaller 
share of gross revenues than in the prewar years. For this reason, 
claims by Eastern railroads range up to more than 40 per cent 
on many commodities (excluding the awards given recently). It 
is this shift in traffic which has caused the ICC to defer a “ final” 
award, since many abnormal factors still persist, and there has 
been insufficient time to study the permanency, or otherwise, of 
shifts in revenue. Railroads in western states, for example, have 
benefited enormously from bumper grain crops, and exceptionally 
profitable long-haul traffic. Although freight rates remained 
almost stationary from the outbreak of war in Europe until 1946, 
the grant of the full demands by railroad managements would 
bring the average leve] to more than 50 per cent above 1939 
schedules. 


* * * 


Synthetic Rubber Debate 


Recent moves in Congress suggest that the Administration 
is now determined (presumably on the advice of its service 
spokesmen) to maintain synthetic rubber output at the higher 
levels determined by present legislation, and by the agreement 
with Britain covering colonial preferences and imports of natural 
rubber. 

No full programme has been presented, but Mr Arthur Hill, 
chairman of the National Resources Security Board, recently 
told a Congressional committee that plans had been put forward, 
and that the President “was generally in accord with them.” 
He said that the US government proposes to maintain output of 
buna-type (GR-S) rubber “for at least two years” at a rate 
equal to one-third of the level of all natural and buna-type rubber 
consumed in the United States. This would stay as the maximum 
level, but after that time, the President would be empowered to 
reduce synthetic output. 

“ Stand-by” capacity will be maintained for at least 600,000 
tons of buna-type rubber. For two years, four per cent of all 
new rubber consumed would be the specialised Butyl product, 
with provisions for lower future requirements, as for buna-types, 
to be established by Presidential decision. Regulatory powers 
over consumption will continue to cover tyres and tyre products, 
and latex foam cushions. 


Conflicting evidence has been given on the issue of government 
ownership of the synthetic plants. The Resoyrces Board wishes 
to sell, or lease, active factories to private industry, and to 
abandon patent pooling arrangements “so as to provide incentive 
for competitive research and development.” The Reconstruction 
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European Coal Organisation 
(By a Correspondent) 


‘€ TT is, perhaps, in respect of coal that international co-opera- 

tion between European countries has been most effective 
since the end of the war.” Such was the tribute paid to the Euro- 
pean Coal Organisation (ECO) by the Sixteen in their final report 
last summer. Like so many of its contemporaries, ECO was a by- 
product of war and of Shaef. After an initial period of informal 
activity, the organisation reached independent status in January, 
1946. And it was in this shape—except for such operational im- 
provements as experience dictated—that ECO survived up to its 
liquidation last week. On January 1, 1948, its functions became 
the responsibility of the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE): 
and Geneva succeeds London as the principal public forum for 
Europe’s coal diplomacy. 

It is surprising that international co-operation should have thus 
flourished in respect of the very commodity which, by its out- 
standing importance to every process of industrial production 
—not to mention its unequal geographical distribution—contains 
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Finance Corporation, which now controls the Federal plants, 
opposes their transfer, and declares that an operating deficit ab 
$44.7 million from 1942 to 1945, had been replaced since thag | 
time by earnings of $109.8 million. 


With a very full programme for 1948, many Congressmeq 
would be willing to agree to a simple extension of present legisla~ 
tion which expires on March 31st this year. In the view of the 
State Department, however, the present Control Act, with itg F 
provisions for the admixture of natural and synthetic rubber | 
runs counter to provisions of the charter for an International 
Trade Organisation. For some way ahead the scope for any 
fresh concessions to the rubber planters would seem to be very 
slight. 


Shorter Notes 


“There are few signs of any factors that would cause an — 
economic collapse” declares Mr Ewan Clague, Commissioner | 
of Labour Statistics, in a New Year survey of industrial pros- | 
pects. He says that the nation has begun the year with “a very 
strong basic economy,” and he believes that consumer prices 
will go still higher in the near future. Mr Clague last summer 
forecast the vigorous upturn in activity which followed the 
moderate setback from early spring peaks in prices and output. 


* 


A great deal of comment has been aroused by the decision 
of the General Electric Company to reduce prices from three to 
ten per cent on a wide range of products, including refrigerators, 
and radio and television receivers. Earlier attempts to beat the 
inflationary price spiral (by such industrial leaders as Ford and 
International Harvester) have proved quite unavailing. But thre 
is in some quarters a disposition to believe that the GE move 
heralds a more competitive phase over many consumer coods 
industries. 

+ 


The ban on the making of records imposed by Mr Petrillo, of 
the Musicians’ Union, went into effect on January Ist, bringing 
a much-needed rest to musicians who have been working around 
the clock to build up the stocks of master-recordings with which 
the record companies hope to outlast the Petrillo siege. It is 
estimated that the companies now have enough stocks on hand 
to last for a year—if they prove to be the songs the country wants. 
After the last ban it took 27 months to reach an agreement. Mfr 
Petrillo has suggested that the ban will be permanent this time— 
but he has also said it will last until a new deal is worked out for 
the union, which under the Taft-Hartley Act can no longer collect 
royalties on new recordings. 


every ingredient of political dynamite. It is perhaps even more 
surprising that a commodity which yields to its possessor 80 
rich a crop of bargaining power (and of prestige) should have lent 
itself to multilateral treatment of any kind at all. 

The problem of Ruhr coal has haunted the Council of Foreign 
Ministers more than once: it has also kept the experts busy im 
London, Washington and Berlin. In Paris last summer, the 
prospects of British coal were a vital factor in the deliberations 
of the Sixteen, while Poland has, since 1945, concluded a series 
of very remunerative bilateral agreements based on her growing 
exportable surpluses. 

All this activity has struck the headlines from time to time 
ECO, on the other hand, except for its valuable statistical 
work, seldom ventured into the limelight. Its contribution to 
the maintenance of the “coal peace” was made largely behind 
the scenes. It was, however, a contribution which was no less 
vowerful for being unsensational The study of its work sheds 
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some interesting light on the likely development of ECE’s Coal 
Committee in the future. 


The purpose of ECO, as set out in its Agreement, was to 
“ promote the supply and equitable distribution of coal and scarce 
items of coal mining supplies and equipment,” as well as to 
“safeguard, as far as possible, the interests of both producers 
and consumers.” Its principal instruments were a General 
Purposes Committee which acted, in most respects, as the steer- 
ing body, and an Allocation Purposes Committee which kept the 
supply and demand relationship under constant review and made 
the appropriate recommendations to the governments concerned. 
Full members of ECO were: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States. Finland, 
Italy, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland participated as associate 
members, Austria was neither a member nor an associate, its coal 
requirements having in the past been met by a direct allocation 
from the Bizone of Germany. 


Bargaining for Coal 


In the field of allocations, the first objective was to secure 
for each country a minimum amount of coal. Coal committed 
by bilateral agreements (mainly Polish coal) was naturally taken 
into account in assessing each country’s quota. This left 
Ruhr, Saar and American coal for direct allocation. The 
yardstick employed was a complicated allocations formula which 
made allowance for each country’s internal production, its bilateral 
exports and imports, its war damage, its reconstruction plans, its 
development of hydro-electric and other sources of power and a 
number of lesser factors. On the basis of this formula—which 
was itself subject to frequent revision—governments consented 
each quarter to confine their purchases of Ruhr, Saar and Ameri- 
can coal to within agreed percentages of the total quarterly sup- 
piles. 

Allocations thus bore no resemblance whatever to the functions 
of the wartime priority boards. ECO quarterly agreements were 
in effect “treaties” freely negotiated among sovereign countries 
anxious to avoid a “ free-for-all” scramble in a commodity the 
shortage of which. set an effective limit to the rate of European 
recovery. Delegates’ heads at an allocations meeting remained 
stuck together in tough, though friendly, bargaining until an 
agreed solution was finally evoloved, acceptable to all parties. 
This agreement was in any case purely “ permissive ” in the sense 
that ECO never physically allocated tonnages of coal, but merely 
set maxima over and above which governments would not contract 
for imports. They were quite free to contract for tonnages below 
their respective maxima and a special procedure existed whereby 
unclaimed quantities could subsequently be offered for re- 
allocation, 


Incentive Schemes 


As Europe progressed from the phase of rehabilitation to that 
of reconstruction the need was felt to render the system more 
flexible. Small tonnages of coal were set aside each quarter for 
supplementary allocation to certain countries in respect of specific 
purposes. Belgium, for instance, would be granted a supple- 
mentary tonnage of coal to enable it to put into use some of its 
hitherto idle capacity for the production of nitrogenous fertiliser. 
In return Belgium undertook to deliver to certain other European 
countries specified tonnages of fertiliser representing the amount 
of extra coal it had received. For reasons largely connected 
with the general pattern of world trade, the potentialities of this 
coal incentive scheme were never in fact widely developed ; the 
amount allocated to this end was of the order of half a million 
tons or less per quarter. Its administrative difficulties were im- 
mense, and it is easy to see how the system would be open to 
abuse. 

ECO’s other main function was that of making recommenda- 
tions and assisting member countries on a variety of problems of 
production, chief among them those of manpower and of mining 
equipment. It was served for this purpose by a production sub- 
committee, assisted in turn by a number of working parties on 
special supplies such as pitch and pit props. Following on the 
Paris Conference, ECO also established an ad hoc working party 
on mining equipment to assess the detailed requirements for 
machinery of European coal producers. On the allocations side, 
it was similarly assisted by a movements working party which 
prepared—in close collaboration with the European Central Inland 
Transport Organisation—a transport programme for the tonnages 
allocated each quarter. : H 

Initially the problem had posed itself in comparatively simple 
terms: a given supply of coal had to be equitably distributed 
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among a number of claimants whose aggregate demand vastly 


exceeded available supplies. Gradualiy, however, the problem 
began to assume more complicated shapes. Into the neat pattern 
of coal shortage there projected themselves two intruders: the 
shortage of dollars and the shortage of specific grades of coal. 
The dollar shortage proved to be an even more effective limitation 
on the amount of coal consumed than did the availability of coal 
itself. ‘This made it essential for the dollar-starved importers 
to secure not only favourable general allocations, but favourable 
proportions from the most economical source. And as both 
German and American coal were payable in dollars, relative price 
levels became all-important. 


As regards grades of coal, there has been for some while a 
similar tendency to shift the emphasis from general allocations 
to allocations of high-grade metallurgical coking fines (or hard 
coke itself), the lack of which is restricting European iron and 
steel output. France, the Benelux Union and others are clearly 
interested in any revision of the ECO allocation formula which 
would enable them to obtain a higher proportion of their 
quarterly imports in the form of metallurgical coal or coke. This 
could only happen if non-steel producing countries were willing 
to obtain equivalent amounts of ordinary coal from America or 
other sources, an arrangement which immediately encounters new 
difficulties in the f@rm of existing bilateral agreements, price 
differentials and the increasingly important consideration of long- 
term markets and sources of supply. 


This, briefly put, is the problem the Economic Commission for 
Europe will inherit from its predecessor. It will inherit with it 
a spirit of co-operation and a determination to succeed which 
have enabled ECO to surmount a host of difficulties in its two 
and a half years of existence. In theory, ECE will project ECO’s 
activities into a wider geographical sphere, for all European 
countries, east as well as west, are invited to the meetings of 
its Coal Committee. But, in the prevailing political situation, this 
wider membership is likely to remain theoretical for some time, 
and the Coal Committee’s membership for the present will not 
differ a great deal from that of ECO. 


By and large, the Coal Committee proposes to follow the 
pattern of work and organisation which has hitherto served ECO. 
The comprehensive structure of the Economic Commission may, 
however, enable it to relate the problems of coal more closely to 
other economic problems than was the case in ECO: it may wish 
to relate it to the longer-term problems of transport, electric 
power development, timber and general industrial production. 
To what extent ECE will succeed in this depends primarily on 
the place the Commission will eventually occupy in European 
reconstruction. One thing, however, is fairly evident: with the 
emergence of the buyers’ market, the emphasis will increasingly 


shift from the problems of simple allocation to those of productive 
efficiency. 


Communist Setback 
Czechoslovakia 


[FROM OUR PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT] 


in 


THE course of true Communism which ran comparatively 
smoothly in Poland and Hungary this summer has come up 
against some unexpected obstacles in Czechoslovakia during the 
past two months. Indeed, the establishment of the Cominform last 
October, instead of being the prelude to the liquidation of right- 
wing Socialism in this country as had been widely predicted, has 
seen the Social Democrats stage their first come-back since their 
defeat at the polls in May, 1946. The other non-Communist par- 


ties have also begun to show signs of a returning and unexpected 
vigour. 


Chronologically, the first major set-back the Communists re- 
ceived was when they failed to oust the Slovak Democrats from 
control of the Slovak Board of Trustees, This particular battle is 
not yet finished, but the Communists certainly lost the first round 
on points. They succeeded in making the former Board resign 
and they reduced the number of Democrats on its successor. 
They also established a precedent for giving the Premier of the 
Central Government the right to select members of the Board, thus 
increasing the dependence of the Board on Prague. But not one 
of the posts surrendered by the Democrats went to the Com- 
munists or to non-party organisations under Communist control. 
The only new “non-party”” member—the Trustee for Justice— 





has close afhiiations with the Democrats and the other vacancies 
were filled by members of the Social Democratic and Freedom 
Parties. The Communist threat of a general strike if their de- 
mands were not accepted in full had to be dropped because it was 
suddenly realised that if the strike materialised, it would be the 
Communist Premier, Mr Gottwald, and not the Slovak Democrats 
who would have to deal with it. In fact the result of this par- 
ticular fight was that what the Democrats lost in seats, they re- 
gained by agreeing ro turn out the Hlinka elements in their ranks 
thereby making it possible at last for the Czech non-Communist 
parties to co-operate with them, 


Stronger Socialist Leadership 


A second blow for the Communists was when the Social Demo- 
crats decided to depose their leader Mr Fierlinger and appoint 
Mr Lausman in his stead. Under Mr Fierlinger, the party had 
put co-operation with the Communists first and had seldom dared 
to strike our a line for itself. Mr Lausman was elected on the 
platform of not truckling to anybody. Actually the change had 
been impending for some time, but it was speeded up by the 
attack on orthodox Socialism launched by the Comintorm. Com- 
munist disappointment, not to say rage, at the defection of their 
allies has been reflected in Rude Pravo’s acid campaign against 
Social Democratic “ reactionaries "—a charge“which Mr Lausman 
at any rate could afford to ignore seeing that he was the Minister 
who planned and carried out the nationalisation of industry in 
Czechoslovakia. .Mr Lausman’s paper, Pravo Lidu, has taken 
up the challenge and the sniping campaign between the two 
parties has only been interrupted by the Christmas holidays during 
which the Czech public had a blessed relief from newspaper 
polemics for four days. Pravo Lidu’s counter-attack has con- 
centrated on the alleged complicity of members of a “ certain 
party” in the postal bomb affair last September. Two of the three 
Ministers to whom the bombs were posted were Czech Socialists 
—the third was Mr Masaryk—so Pravo Lidu’s interest in the 
matter clearly foreshadows the possibility that the Social Demo- 
crats are prepared to resume their prewar alliance with the Czech 
Socialists. If this happens, the Communists will in future have 
to contend with an adverse majority in the Government and the 
National Assembly on most, if not all, contentious issues. 


The Communists are on the defensive and the question of 
regaining the initiative and in particular the manner in which 
they set about doing so are matters of supteme importance. 
That this fact is realised can be seen by the country’s reaction to 
President Benes’s Christmas message in which he urged everyone 
to remember Karel Havlicek and praised the morale of the 
students. The President dotted no i’s but everyone knew that 
Havlicek was the man who had stood up for freedom of speech 
under the Austrians and that the students had recently been 
warned by Mr Kopecky, the ebullient Minister of Information, 
that they might find themselves in gaol for their political 
opinions. Mr Kopecky added that “anti-Communism is high 
treason. 


Political Arrests by Both Sides 


At present, however, activity on both sides is confined to 
sniping. For example, the Communist Ministry of the Interior 
has arrested 36 people, mostly Czech Socialists, but with a 
sprinkling of Social Democrats, in connection with a spy plot 
said to have been discovered in Most and connected with an 
unnamed foreign state. The Czech Socialist Ministry of Justice 
has similarly arrested several people in connection with the bomb 
affair and has stated that one of them, Josef Stepanek, chairman 
of a local National Committee, is to be charged with trying to 
murder the Ministers in question, thereby endangering the Re- 
public. Several other persons who were arrested on orders of the 
Ministry of Justice were subsequently released on orders of the 
Munistry of Interior only to be re-arrested a few days later. Several 
of the bomb suspects and all except one of the spy suspects have 
now been under arrest for nearly two months and there is no 
sign that their trial will soon begin. The lucky one is Major 
Polak, an employee of the British Council, against whom the 
prosecution found no evidence. It should be added that the 
authorities are under no legal obligation to release anybody or 
even to let him have legal assistance until the case for the prosecu- 
tion is complete, so that the release of Major Polak can be regarded 
as a friendly gesture. 

Whether either set of trials ever comes off remains to be seen. 
If they do they will provide a major political sensation. The cases 
would have to come before the ordinary courts which are accus- 


tamed to judge according to the law and the evidence and not: 


according to the Communist theory of interpreting the will of the 
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people which was sometimes applied by the special—but now 
extinct—postwar courts for the trial of traitors and collaborators. 
In the circumstances, therefore, it is possible that both sets of 
accusations will be dropped. 


There is little doubt that the spy arrests were intended to 
the opening shots in a vigorous campaign to force the Czech 
Socialists and Social Democrats to purge themselves of elements 
which the Communists regard as treasonable. A purge brought 
about under Communist pressure would obviously mean a transier 
of votes to the Communists in the elections next May and would 
tend to bring the Party concerned into a relationship with the 
Communists resembling that of the non-Communist Government 
parties in Hungary and Poland. But the rebuff the Communists 
suffered when they tied to disrupt the Slovak Democrats has 
clearly upset the plans of the Party’s High Command. It had 
not been expected that the other parties would put up a united 
resistance and still less that they would win some initial successes, 
Any hope that they would prove as easy to subdue as similar 
parties in Hungary and Poland has been completely dispelled. 


Queue Priority for Communists 


Of course, the Communists are not relying solely on disruptive 
tactics in pursuing their objective of a 51 per cent majority at 
the polls. They are carrying on a vigorous recruiting campaign 
and claim to be winning over one member of the Czech Socialist 
Party every ten minutes. They also offer incentives, one of 
which is tickets to workers entitling them to be served in the shops 
before the mere intelligentsia and black coat wearers. Their 
popularity in the universities is at a very low ebb. The results 
of the elections to students’ faculty committees last month in. 
variably showed a decrease in the Communist vote and a corre- 
sponding increase in the votes cast for other parties, including 
the Social Democrats. At Brno there is not a single Communist 
on the Committee of the University Students’ Union. 


It is safe to say that many people who voted for the Communists 
at the last election would rather see them beaten now than see 
their country follow in the wake of Hungary or Poland. It is 
axiomatic and patent that the Soviet Government is determined 
for strategical reasons to keep Czechoslovakia in the Russian 
orbit. But it is not so widely realised that for the same reason this 
is also the policy of every Czech party, so that the USSR could 
well afford to sit back and let the Czechs go their own way. Nor 
do the Russians realise that their prestige would rise if they did so. 
The Soviet Union, in fact, stands to lose, not gain, if the Czech 
and Slovak Communist Parties use unconstitutional means to 
gain their §1 per cent majority. 


Is Australia Moving Right ? 


[FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE Federal Labour Party’s dreams of ruling Australia until the 
1960’s have been rudely shattered by Mr Chifley’s decision to 
nationalise all the trading banks and absorb them in the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia. It was largely a personal decision by 
the Prime Minister which stunned the Cabinet ; but it has since 
received full and unanimous support from all Ministers and the 


party rank and file, whose loyalty to and confidence in Mr Chifley 
are profound. 


No other Federal Labour member could have induced the 
Labour Party to put its bank nationalisation plan—so long on the 
Party’s platform—into action. No other Federal Labour leader 
would have maintained the unity of all sections of the Labour 
Movement, because only Mr Chifley can combine in correct 
proportions personal charm, disarming appearances of moderation, 
deep-rooted obduracy and a sincere conviction that he is acting in 
the best interests of “ the ordinary bloke who looks to the Labour 
Party for a light on the hill, to lead him to security and freedom 
from exploitation.” Only a private member, the elderly Frank 
Brennan, Attorney General in the Scullin Ministry, rose in the 
secret party meetings later to warn that “ Australian Labour has 
foundered on the rock of experimental financial policy before.” 


The steadily growing hostility to the Chifley Government, since 
the bank nationalisation plan was announced, has exceeded the 
worst secret fears of Labour members with “ doubtful ” seats. As 
late as July, according to the singularly accurate Australian Public 
Opinion Polls, the political barometer was set steady. for a return 
of Labour to power in 1949. It has now oscillated violently. From 
the results of recent by-elections, the Victorian State elections and 
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HOW DO 

' HERRINGS 
AFFECT 
YOUR TEETH? 
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We all know that the 
herring is wholesome fare. 
But did you know that the 
herring is good for the 
teeth — particularly young 
teeth. Herrings supply us with plenty of vitamin D. And this 
‘sunshine’ vitamin is absolutely essential to bone-formation, 
Without enough of it, there is risk of rickets. We also need 
plenty of vitamin A, the ‘ protective’ vitamin, to withstand 
our treacherous winter. And as A and D together are found 
in really rich concentration in Crookes Halibut Oil, a daily 
dose of this is a wise winter rule. FREE: Why not get to know 
the vitamin-value of the foods you eat every day. Our free illus- 
trated booklet tells you this in an easy interesting way. Write 
to The Crookes Laboratories Ltd., Dept. F193, Park Royal, 
London, N.W.t0. 
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Ancestors of an Industry 


The Biblical exhortation to “ praise famous men and 
our fathers that begat us” is one which Britain may 
well take to heart, especially in the field of the 
Sciences. She has ever been too ready to acquiesce 
in the claims of other nations to lead the world in 
scientific resource and invention, when history reveals 
that Britons stand second to none among the world’s 
scientific pathfinders and pioneers. It is with the 
object of demonstrating that Britain has always been 
in the van of scientific progress that this series of 
announcements, under the title “ Ancestors of an 
Industry”, has been prepared. It will tell the story 
from Robert of Chester, the English monk who in 
1144 opened the door of Eastern chemical knowledge 
to Western Europe, up through the centuries to Sir 
William Bragg and Lord Rutherford, whose researches 
in the present century led to the liberation of atomic 
energy. These announcements will, it is hoped, serve 
to give the people of Britain a new 
sense of the richness of their heritage, 
and nations overseas some idea of 
the debt the world owes to British 
scientists and chemists. 
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Honeymooners} > 
* ; If this is any omen, their honeymoon 
nearing Jo burg in their new home will be one never 


to be forgotten. Comfort and luxury 
+ on the ground are one thing, but in the 
wonderful interior of a Short flying boat 
they have an added charm. From the long, 
cool drinks from the cocktail bar to the idle 
hours of watching the world go by from the 
generous windows of Cabin ‘E,’ these short 
three days will be ones to remember. 





The last meal aboard —honeymooners can 
become sentimental even’ over dinner, and 
this of all good meals will be one to recall 
. among the best. There'll be tme for one last 
stroll on the promenade deck, then comes the 
light touch-down and a new chapter begins. 
Short flying boats are flying all over the globe 
From Great Britain to Australia, Africa, India 
and the Far East. Between Bermuda and 
: Baltimore. In Scandinavia D.N.L., and in 
South America A.L.F.A. and C.A.U.S.A., 
are using Short flying boats, too. Your travel 
agent will give you details. 
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from the unpleasant atmosphere surrounding disturbed politics in 
Tasmania—where the Labour Premier (Mr Cosgrove) is facing 
criminal proceedings, atising ftom allegations of bribery—there.is 
no doubt that at a Federal election now, the ey Government 
would be defeated overwhelmingly, with little hope of Labous’s 
return for many years. 

In 1946, Mr Chifley spoke emphatically -agaimst making 
promises. He claims now that the Menzies-Fadden opposition 
induced the people to give him a blank cheque, In his policy 
speech he affered no more than’ that wartime controls would 
be slowly “tapered off,’ and that a-close check would \be 
kept on central banking policy under the Banking Act, 1945 
which gave enormous powers to the Treasurer to direct the 
trading banks in credit policy, abolishing the Bank Board which 
administered the Commonwealth Bank). In 1946, Mr ’Chifley 
met the newspaper clamour for tax cuts with agreement to “ con- 
sider reviewing taxation from vear to year.” Against the rousing 
eloquence of the Leader of the Opposition (Mr R. G. Menzies) at 
crowded meetings throughout Australia, and in spite of the glow- 
ing promises of heavy reductions in personal taxation from the 
leader of the Country Party (Mr A.W. Fadden), the slow-speaking, 
husky-voiced Chifley retained the Labour strength won by John 
Curtin in 1943. In fact, Labour not only polled as well as in 1943 
on the old basis of enrolment, but also obtained more than half 
the new votes. The combined vote of the Liberal and Country 
Opposition Parties increased from 1,325,000 in 1943 to 1,900,000, 
the extra votes being won at the expense of independents. 

What Mr Menzies calls “the myth of the moderate Ben 
Chifley ” is now being dispelled with all the resources of modern 
propaganda. The Australia-wide whispering campaign against 
Mr Menzies, the disloyalty within his own ranks, and the Aus- 
tralian electoral opinion that only Labour had the strength to rally 
‘he working people behind the war effort have disappeared. 


Landslide in Victoria State Elections 


labour Party losses were noted in two earlier State elections ; 

» Western Australia, where the Labour Government was 
defeated, and in South Australia, where the Playford Liberal- 
Country Party Government was returned with stronger support. 
But these reverses were not taken very seriously by Federal 
Labour, because there were 20 unopposed seats in Western Aus- 
tralia and §§ per cent of the electorate did not vote. 

In the Victorian elections, which were forced as a direct result 
of the Bank Nationalisation Bill then before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, there was a very different story. The elections were 
forced upon the Lower House, based on popular representation, 
by an Upper House, elected by limited property franchise. The 
latter refused to grant Supply unless the Government tesied 
public opinion on bank nationalisation. Such methods could not 
be tolerated by the electorate normally, but in spite of desperate 
efforts by the Cain Labour Government to fight the election on 
this issue and to command support for its legislation, which was 
not questioned by the Opposition on the hustings, the people 
voted on bank nationalisation. Labour in Victoria was routed. 

The Federal Prime Minister, contrary to practice in most State 
elections, refused to comment or to participate in the campaign. 
The Victorians did not want to be embarrassed by Mr Chifley ; 
he and his supporters were being heard on the national radio in 
direct broadcasts from Parliament of the debate on the banking 
bill. But Mr Menzies and Mr Fadden took an active part, sup- 
ported by the President of the Liberal Party, Mr R. G. Casey, the 
former Treasurer and former Governor of Bengal, who is expected 
to contest the next general elections. His future and the choice 
of a non-Labour leader is another question of Australian politics 
which must be resolved quite clearly, if there is to be a clean-cut 
contest in 1949. 

Meanwhile Labour members have tried to take consolation from 
the fact that the Victorian State electoral system, which gives 
higher value to country voters, weighs unfairly against Labour. 
They argue that the people were stampeded into a fear of losing 
their money and that the force of the arguments of Government 
members in the debate on the bill did not have time to be effective. 
Mr Chifley told his followers: “the hysteria will die down before 
1949.” 


Illusions about Public Confidence 


With the passage of the nationalisation Act to the High Court, 
where State Governments and private banking companies are 
challenging its constitutional validity, public interest cooled. 
Labour members left for the recess confident of a happy Christmas 
and a bright New Year, which would usher in a 40-hour week for 
the workers, greater social benefits and a steady return of con- 
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fidence in the Labour movement. They said, “ Victoria was always 
a conservative area. New South Wales would be a different story.” 

Two events have «shattered this: illusion’’ Ten days before 
Christmas there was a*by-clection for the New South Wales Parlia- 
ment in the Labour stronghold-of Hartley. held for many years 
by a Labour member who recently. retired from politics. The 
Opposition..campaign concentrated on the banking issue. The 
Labour member was returned, but there was a 12 per cent swing 
against Labour. If such a swing was sustained throughout Aus- 
tralia, it would be disastrous for the Chifley Government in both 
Houses of the Federal*Parliament. 

The second event was in the Prime Minister’s own preserve of 
Macquarie, New South Wales. For many years he has been 2 
councillor of the Abercrombie Shire Council in one corner of his 
electorate. “Fhroughout the war he retained this municipal interest. 
It helped him to “ keep his ear to the ground ” and to understand 
problems of local Government. A week before the Hartley by- 
election Councillor Chifley was defeated because, his opponents 
said, “he is too busy with banking to attend to our affairs.” 
Attempts have been made to explain this away, but in the context 
of recent happenings itis significant of a general move away from 
confidence in the Chifley Administration. People recall that the 
Macquarie electorate has’ been lost by Labour before when 
Labour Governments have been doomed. 

The banking issue will determine the 1949 elections. Labour 
places all its hopes on the strenuous efforts of the Attorney- 
General’s department to expedite the High Court hearing, so that 
the banking adjustments may be made, and the fears of the public 
allayed before September, 1949. If the Act is declared invalid, 
then repercussions within the Labour Party are certain. Members, 
unswerving in their belief in their nationalised industry, will have 
no further faith in the parliamentary method of achievjng public 
ownership in Australia. The pressure of state interests against the 
Federal tendency tocentralise power will also re-assert itself. The 
confidence of the Prime Minister and of the Attorney-General, Dr 
Evatt, in the Commonwealth’s power to nationalise the banks will 
be undermined and, with that, party confidence in their judgment. 


Fears of Small Business Men 


The Labour Government at present, however, remains solid, 
and will introduce legislation during 1948 which the rank and file 
hope will retrieve the electoral position, whatever happens to 
banking. The subjects under discussion include proposals for a 
larger Federal Parliament and a general redistribution of seats, 
the latter being required as a result of the changes in population 
revealed by the 1947 census. Whatever proposals are brought to 
Parliament, the Chifley Government will be accused of jerry- 
mandering the ,electorates ; and whatever the Cabinet attempts 
the Labour Party will expect a strengthening of their electoral 
possibilities. Debates on these issues alone, the Opposition be- 
lieves, will weaken Labour’s election chances. 

During 1948 the Australian Federal Government also. intends 
to widen the scope of social services, introduce a national medical 
system and endeavour to abolish the means test on all rights to 
social services. Cuts in income tax are also regarded as certain, 
and cynics forecast that these will operate on the pay-as-you-earn 
system a few weeks before polling day. 

Mr Chifley himself is known to regard maintenance of the “ full 
employment” policy and Australian ability to meet the reper- 
cussions of any overseas econoinic catastrophes as the main planks 
of the Government’s popularity with the wage earners. Hence the 
Government’s reluctance to apply the restrictions involved in the 
present dollar exchange crisis. This distaste is all the more bitter 
because, however carefully the full impact is shielded from the 
majority of wage earners, the import restrictions hit the middle 
classes whose swinging votes and non-party allegiance make and 
break Governments. And these middle classes have been critical 
for some time of taxation policy—a criticism which has been 
subdued mainly because the Chifley Ministry has been expected 
to keep industry stable. i 

Bank nationalisation and the forecasts of the Opposition parties 
of “more nationalisation to follow” have resurrected these 
criticisms and killed their expectations. However much Labour is 
able to show that, “ contrary to the idea that bank nationalisation 
is a Socialist move for Sacialism’s sake, it is a public move to 
make private enterprise possible,” the small business man is 
worried. 

All these tendencies should not be exaggerated, however, nor 
should it be thought that Mr Chifley will stop at nothing to keep 
his party in office. He is an aswute and sincere parliamentarian, 
who believes “ public opinion is usually some years behind in 
knowledge of the value of measures designed for the public good. 
.. . Lam here as long as the people want my Government.” 
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Cheap Money Epilogue . 


WO events in the past ten days write finis to the campaign 

for cheaper money, as waged in its extreme form by Mr 
Dalton. The first is the abandonment of any attempt to place 
the British Transport Stock at a rate below 3 per cent. And 
the second is the notice to local authorities that loans from the 
Local Loans Fund of more than 1§ years’ duration will until 
further notice carry interest at 3 per cent. It is commonly 
believed that policy is thought out by officials, and that Mini- 
sters have only to endorse it. But who can believe that these 
two events would have taken place, at least in the same unspec- 
tacular way, if Mr Dalton had remained in the saddle ? The 
opening days of 1948 have produced a clear admission of defeat 
for the ex-Chancellor’s policy which he would have striven— 
though, perhaps, unsuccessfully—to avert. At any rate, he 
was always enough of a salesman to avoid giving the appearance 
of an abject surrender. 

Surren@ers deserve their epilogue. Of Mr Dalton’s campaign 
it can be written that he succeeded for a time in bending interest 
rates to his will, at the expense of a prodigious increase in bank 
deposits. He was prepared to monetise the National Debt on 
a scale which added quite unnecessary fuel to the postwar in- 
flation. At a time when demand for consumption and capital 
goods was already clamant, and the physical controls none too 
secure for their task of ensuring that physical resources were 
devoted to the urgent needs of postwar reconstruction, he acqui- 
esced in the creation of more credit—more effective money de- 
mand—in order to drive the price of Government borrowing 
down to 2} per cent and lower. And what is the direct fruit 
of these efforts ? The issue of £753 million of 2} per cent 
Savings Bonds, 1964-67, which now stand at 95.s, and of £482 
million 24 per cent Treasury Stock, repayable at Government 
option from 1975, which has lost its original subscribers 18 
points in twelve months, which is equivalent to about 13 years’ 
net income after tax at 9s. in the £. Two and a-half per cent 
Consols—the Goschen prototype against which Mr Dalton once 
measured his task—now yield £3 1s. 4d. per cent flat ; in the 
Autumn of 1945, before he started upon it, they yielded 
{2 16s. 9d. per cent. 

Apart from the floating debt, on which appreciable economies 
have been gained from the halving of short-term money rates in 
Octcber, 1945, it is difficult to find benefits from the policy of 
ultra-cheap money which even begin to match the harm which 
the policy has wrought upon the British economy as a whole. 
The local authorities might be quoted as an exception to this 
statement. They, at any rate, enjoyed a.series of conversion 
issues at 24 per cent during the high summer of the cheap money 
campaign. But it was not long before that patient herbivore, 
the public stag, was being compelled to absorb anything up to 
-@0 per cent of loans which the ordinary investor, in his die-hard 
way, still refused to accept on the same credit rating as Govern- 
ment stocks. Then in May, 1946, the Treasury cut the rate 
on loans from the Local Loans Fund by one-half per cent 
(broadly speaking) to 1} per cent for § years or less, 2 per cent 
for § to 1§ years, and 2} per cent for more than 15 years. 
These rates have now been increased by one-half per cent, but 
in the meantime a good deal of local authority borrowing from 
the Local Loans Fund has already been carried out, in anticipa- 
tion of the final cost of schemes which will take some time to 
complete. More than one local accountant has taken Mr Dalton 


at less than his face value, and borrowed as much as possible 
from the Local Loans Board at 2} per cent, in anticipation of 
a rise in rates and it is suspected that some, at least, of this 
money is now temporarily invested in the gilt-edged market at 
3 per cent. What the public lose as taxpayers by this devious 
process, they may perhaps make good as ratepayers. 

This review of achievement suggests that the exotic phase of 
cheap money promotion, so far from being a proud matter for 
patriots, has produced unhealthy and debilitating consequences 
for the British economy. The abandonment of the doctrine that 
23 per cent is the appropriate long-term rate for Government 


Gross REDEMPTION YIELDS (Per Cent) 


Note: All yields to earliest date except Middles, Medium Longs and Longs for Augus 
13, 1947, Novemt 10, 1947 and January 7, 1948 
| Eve of Cheap | | New Transp’t 
| Savings Money Fuel Dollar Chan- Stock 
Stock and Redemption | Drive, | Peak, Crisis, Crisis, cellor, | Issued 
| Sept. 7, | Nov. 14, | Mar. 24, | Avg. 13, | Nov. 10,| Jan. 7, 
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ob santtigtinialidtiimaeniiaetaiaiiee ; atl 
yw Cee et ete Saree ee eg ee aS 
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borrowing may only be tacit, but it is certainly complete. It 
marks the first positive action by Sir Staff-rd Cripps in a matter 
of ‘policy where, as recently as two months ago, he was content 
to follow, and to justify, the line of his predecessor. Any other 
view of the events of the past ten days would have to rest on the 
assumption that it represents only a temporary reverse for ultra- 


cheap money—that 3 per cent may, somehow, provide a spring-’ 


board {rom which 2} per cent can be regained. But Sir Stafford 
Cripps is not personally committed to cheap money 4d outrance, 
and in his preoccupation with physical planning it is likely to 
have occurred to him that Mr Dalton’s policy was.a hindrance, 
and not a help. Cheap money promotion on the scale of 1946 
would be entirely out of character for the new Chancellor. 

In due course, no doubt, Sir Stafford will give his views on 
interest rates. It is quite certain that he would be heard with 
respect in the City, which at the moment feels some lack of 
sober guidance on this crucial matter. The terms of the Trans- 
port Stock issue did not suggest that he is moved by any undue 
solicitude for the investor, though there is no need to alter in any 
material respect the necessarily quick judgment which was 
offered on the stock in last week’s issue of The Economist. The 
Treasury has done very well for the Transport Commission (and 
contingently for itself, if the Government should, at any future 
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time be called upon to implement ite guarantee of interest). But 
there is no general feeling among railway stockholders that the 
terms present them with a raw deal—not even, let it be said, 
among those who objected from the first to the method of com- 
pensation based on Stock Exchange prices. That fact alone 
accounts for the limited measure of selling which has been re- 
corded this week. Even on the first day of dealings on January 
2nd, pressure to sell was never so intense that prices gave way ; 
indeed, once the first flush of selling lad been absorbed, the 
discount on Transport Stock improved from 3} to 24, and 
this week, in quiet dealings, the price has further improved to 98. 

A stock of this size, issued slightly above the market, is 
bound to take some time to settle down with its peers in the 
gilt-edged list. At the moment, the gilt-edged market is a 
happy hunting ground for switching operations. It presents 
more anomalies than at any time since last August. The accom- 
pany-ng table of gross redemption yields prompts any number 
of questions. If 3 per cent Transport Stock is properly priced 
to yield £3 1s. 10d. per cent over its maximum term of forty 
years, are 3 per cent Savings Bonds 1960-70 fairly valued to yield 
only Is. §d. per cent less over a mere twenty-two years? Again, 
is a date—even a forty-year date—now of such little account 
that Transport Stock should yield more than the “ irredeem- 
ables ” like Old Consols and 2} per cent Treasury Stock ? What, 
again, is the institutional investor to think of the relatively 
violent fluctuations in 33 per cent War Loan, which now yields 
only two shillings less than 3 per cent, assuming redemption 
in 19§2? Isa rise in interest rates to 33 per cent or more on 
the cards in the next five years ? If it were, of course, the peg 
which now keeps War Loan as stable as it is would be removed, 
and its status would lapse to that of a one-way option stock of a 
distinetly speculative flavour. 

Again, the compression of yields between short bonds and 
long-dated stocks which was such a marked feature of the peak 
of the cheap money drive has been noticeably modified by recent 
events. There was a time fourteen months ago when the yield 
differential between shorts and longs was little more than one 
per cent; today, it is nearer 1} per cent. Indeed, the behaviour 
of the shorts in recent months has been particularly instructive. 


e 


They were the fulcrum by which Mr Dalton exerted his 
leverage on the long-dated issues. In order to build this fulcrum 
to its full height, the resources of the discount houses were 
considerably increased, with official consent and encouragement. 
Dealing in short bonds by the money market houses was 
developed on a greatly expanded scale, in the interests of the 
cheap money policy. The consequences for the discount market 
(as a note in last week’s issue demonstrated) were not very for- 
tunate last year. Bond portfolios have for some time been uncom- 
fortably full, particularly for those houses who had reason to 
apprehend a fall in prices. At least one balance sheet has appeared 
which revealed the risks of bond business as soon as the tide 
turned. In these circumstances, it would be surprising if an 
aggressive assault on the structure of short bond rates could 
be engineered. 

The short bond market is certainly in too tender a condi- 
tion to view the possibility of a rise in long-term rates with any 
kind of equanimity. So far as the Government is concerned, its 
own requirements (with the exception of some £400 million for 
electricity and £168 million for coal compensation) should not 
entail an open market issue until it has to deal with 13 per cent 
Exchequer Bonds in two years’ time. Meanwhile the market 
has shown itself a willing partner ‘in a structure of long-term 
rates based on 3 per cent. That is not to say that sooner or later 
it will not expect more than {£3 Is. Id. on an undated stock— 
it is remarkable even now that speculative interest in Old Consols 
sustains their price. But it seems that 3 per cent with a 
date now has sufficient conventional “ rightness ” about it to 
make it acceptable to the larger investors who dominate the gilt- 
edged market. Any rate much higher than this would begin to 
bring them within the zone of providing for book losses on their 
gilt-edged portfolios. And there is always the danger that any 
great rise beyond 3 per cent would (to resurrect a phrase of Mr 
Dalton’s) be generally regarded as unseemly, and prompt the 
Treasury to renewed intervention. On all the present signs, 3 
per cent or something near it, seems reasonable and acceptable. 
It is not ultra~-cheap money in the Daltonian sense. But no one 
who has studied the course of Old Consols since 1932, when 
cheap money began, would call it dear. 


Steel in 1948 


F all the recent encouraging signs of expanding industrial 

production, the determined rate of increase in steel is, 
perhaps, the most heartening. The industry has not enjoyed 
the same public attention and encouragement that has been 
given to coal, but it has hit its production target for 1947 all 
the same. Indeed, in the first three weeks of December, output 
was running at the equivalent rate of 14.4 million ingot tons a 
year. Thus, before the end of the Old Year, it was showing 
that it was well in train towards achieving, and, perhaps, exceed- 
ing, the target set for 1948 of 14 million ingot tons. 

A provisional estimate of home steel output for 1947 shows 
that 12.7 million tons was produced—a figure almost identical 
with that of 1946. A year ago, the steel industry hoped to pro- 
duce between 13 and 133 million ingot tons, but before many 
weeks had passed its target was hastily revised to 12} million 
tons, owing to the shortage of coal. Coal has dogged the indus- 
try right up to the end of the year. It has been a common gause 
of complaint ever since the summer, when production began to 
show its paces, that the blast furnaces were not receiving enough 
metallurgical coke. For many weeks, a brand new blast furnace 
has remained idle at the Colvilles works in Scotland solely be- 
cause coke could not be provided for it. Perhaps steel output 
might have been increased by as much as 250,000 tons during 
the second half of the year if sufficient coke had been available 
to increase the output of pig iron. Yet is was not until quite 


late in the year that the output of metallurgical coke began to 
be stepped up towards the limit of coke oven capacity. During 
the autumn, despite the urgent need for steel, weekly deliveries 
of coal to the coke ovens were below 400,000 toris, and in some 
weeks well below ; if there had been more emphasis on the need 
for coke, and less on the need for building up coal stocks, another 
40,000 tons of coal could have been coked each week, 

The shortage of coke, however, should now be rectified, 
for the industry appears to have been promised a weekly alloca- 
tion of 200,000 tons. Hence, it should be able further to expand 
its pig iron production, which rose from a weekly average of 
123,100 tons during the fuel crisis last year to 167,000 tons in 
the first three weeks of December. Greater output is still 
urgently needed, for stocks have been heavily drawn upon in 
order to raise the output of steel as high as possible, and the 
present level of stocks amounts to a mere week’s supply on the 
average. To face the steel target for the current year with 
real confidence, the industry requires some 9.4 million tons of 
pig iron, of which 7 million tons would be used for steel, and 
the remainder for foundries and ferro-alloys, Even at the re- 
cently increased rate of pig iron output, there is still a gap of 
three-quarters of a million tons to be filled if requirements are 
to be met, and stocks are now only one-third of what they were 
a year ago. 

The encouraging output of recent weeks, then, has been 
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Cheap Money Epilogue | 


WO events in the past ten days write finis to the campaign 

for cheaper money, as waged in its extreme form by Mr 
Dalton. The first is the abandonment of any attempt to place 
the British Transport Stock at a rate below 3 per cent. And 
the second is the notice to local authorities that loans from the 
Local Loans Fund of more than 1§ years’ duration will untl 
further notice carry interest at 3 per cent. It is commonly 
believed that policy is thought out by officials, and that Mini- 
sters have only to endorse it. But who can believe that these 
two events would have taken place, at least in the same unspec- 
tacular way, if Mr Dalton had remained in the saddle ? The 
opening days of 1948 have produced a clear admission of defeat 
for the ex-Chancellor’s policy which he would have striven— 
though, perhaps, unsuccessfully—to avert. At any rate, he 
was always enough of a salesman to avoid giving the appearance 
of an abject surrender. 

Surren@ers deserve their epilogue. Of Mr Dalton’s campaign 
it can be written that he succeeded for a time in bending interest 
rates to his will, at the expense of a prodigious increase in bank 
deposits. He was prepared to monetise the National Debt on 
a scale which added quite unnecessary fuel to the postwar in- 
flation. At a time when demand for consumption and capital 
goods was already clamant, and the physical controls none too 
secure for their task of ensuring that physical resources were 
devoted to the urgent needs of postwar reconstruction, he acqui- 
esced in the creation of more credit—more effective money de- 
mand—in order to drive the price of Government borrowing 
down to 2} per cent and lower. And what is the direct fruit 
of these efforts ? The issue of £753 million of 2) per cent 
Savings Bonds, 1964-67, which now stand at 9§)'s, and of £482 
million 24 per cent Treasury Stock, repayable at Government 
option from 1975, which has lost its original subscribers 18 
points in twelve months, which is equivalent to about 13 years’ 
net income after tax at 9s. in the £. Two and a-half per cent 
Consols—the Goschen prototype against which Mr Dalton once 
measured his task—now yield £3 1s. 4d. per cent flat ; in the 
Autumn of 1945, before he started upon it, they yielded 
{2 16s. 9d. per cent. 

Apart from the floating debt, on which appreciable economies 
have been gained from the halving of short-term money rates in 
Octcber, 1945, it is difficult to find benefits from the policy of 
ultra-cheap money which even begin to match the harm which 
the policy has wrought upon the British economy as a whole. 
The local authorities might be quoted as an exception to this 
statement. They, at any rate, enjoyed a series of conversion 
issues at 24 per cent during the high summer of the cheap money 
campaign. But it-was not long before that patient herbivore, 
the public stag, was being compelled to absorb anything up to 
- go per cent of loans which the ordinary investor, in his die-hard 
way, still refused to accept on the same credit rating as Govern- 
ment stocks. TI 2 in May, 1946, the Treasury cut the rate 
on loans from the Local Loans Fund by one-half per cent 
(broadly speaking) to 13 per cent for § years or less, 2 per cent 
for § to 1§ years, and 2} per cent for more than 19 years. 
These rates have now been increased by one-half per cent, but 
in the meantime a good deal of local authority borrowing from 
the Local Loans Fund has already been carried out, in anticipa- 
tion of the final cost of schemes which will take some time to 
complete. More than one local accountant has taken Mr Dalton 


at less than his face value, and borrowed as much as possible 
from the Local Loans Board at 2} per cent, in anticipation of 
a rise in rates and it is suspected that some, at least, of this 
money is now temporarily invested in the gilt-edged market at 
3 per cent. What the public lose as taxpayers by this devious 
process, they may perhaps make good as ratepayers. 

This review of achievement suggests that the exotic phase of 
cheap money promotion, so far from being a proud matter for 
patriots, has produced unhealthy and debilitating consequences 
for the British economy. The abandonment of the doctrine that 
23 per cent is the appropriate long-term rate for Government 


Gross Repemprion Yiev_ps (Per Cent) 
Note: All yields to eariiest date except Middles, M um Longs and Longs for August 
13, 1947, November 10, 1947 and January 7, 1948 
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borrowing may only be tacit, but it is certainly complete. It 
marks the first positive action by Sir Stafford Cripps in a matter 
of ‘policy where, as recently as two months ago, he was content 
to follow, and to justify, the line of his predecessor. Any other 
view of the events of the past ten days would have to rest on the 
assumption that it represents only a temporary reverse for ultra 
cheap money—that 3 per cent may, somehow, provide a spring-' 
board from which 24 per cent can be regained. But Sir Stafford 
Cripps is not personally committed to cheap money 4 outrance, 
and in his preoccupation with physical planning it is likely to 
have occurred to him that Mr Dalton’s policy was.a hindrance, 
and not a help. Cheap money promotion on the scale of 1946 
would be entirely out of character for the new Chancellor. 

In due course, no doubt, Sir Stafford will give his views on 
interest rates. It is quite certain that he would be heard with 
respect in the City, which at the moment feels some lack of 
sober guidance on this crucial matter. The terms of the Trans- 
port Stock issue did not suggest that he is moved by any undue 
solicitude for the investor, though there is no need to alter in any 
material respect the necessarily quick judgment which was 
offered on the stock in last week’s issue of The Economist. The 
Treasury has done very well for the Transport Commission (and 
contingently for itself, if the Government should, at any future 
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time be called upon to implement ite guarantee of interest). But 
there is no general feeling among railway stockholders that the 
terms present them with a raw deal—not even, let it be said, 
among those who objected from the first to the method of com- 
pensation based on Stock Exchange prices. That fact alone 
accounts for the limited measure of selling which has been re- 
corded this week. Even on the first day of dealings on January 
2nd, pressure to sell was never so intense that prices gave way ; 
indeed, once the first flush of selling had been absorbed, the 
discount on Transport Stock improved from 34 to 24, and 
this week, in quiet dealings, the price has further improved to 98. 

A stock of this size, issued slightly above the market, is 
bound to take some time to settle down with its peers in the 
gilt-edged list. At the moment, the gilt-edged market is a 
happy hunting ground for switching operations. It presents 
more anomalies than at any time since last August. The accom- 
pany-ng table of gross redemption yields prompts any number 
of questions. If 3 per cent Transport Stock is properly priced 
to yield £3 1s. rod, per cent over its maximum term of forty 
years, are 3 per cent Savings Bonds 1960-70 fairly valued to yield 
only Is. §d. per cent less over a mere twenty-two years? Again, 
is a date—even a forty-year date—now of such little account 
that Transport Stock should yield more than the “ irredeem- 
ables ” like Old Consols and 2} per cent Treasury Stock ? What, 
again, is the institutional investor to think of the relatively 
violent fluctuations in 3} per cent War Loan, which now yields 
only two shillings less than 3 per cent, assuming redemption 
in 19§2? Isa rise in interest rates to 34 per cent or more on 
the cards in the next five years ? If it were, of course, the peg 
which now keeps War Loan as stable as it is would be removed, 
and its status would lapse to that of a one-way option stock of a 
distinctly speculative flavour. 

Again, the compression of yields between short bonds and 
long-dated stocks which was such a marked feature of the peak 
of the cheap money drive has been noticeably modified by recent 
events. There was a time fourteen months ago when the yield 
differential between shorts and longs was little more than one 
per cent; today, it is nearer 15 per cent. Indeed, the behaviour 
of the shorts in recent months has been particularly instructive. 
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They were the fulcrum by which Mr Dalton exerted his 
leverage on the long-dated issues. In order to build this fulcrum 
to its full height, the resources of the discount houses were 
considerably increased, with official consent and encouragement. 
Dealing in short bonds by the money market houses was 
developed on a greatly expanded scale, in the interests of the 
cheap money policy. The consequences for the discount market 
(as a note in last week’s issue demonstrated) were not very for- 
tunate last year. Bond portfolios have for some time been uncom- 
fortably full, particularly for those houses who had reason to 
apprehend a fall in prices. At least one balance sheet has appeared 
which revealed the risks of bond business as soon as the tide 
turned. In these circumstances, it would be surprising if an 
aggressive assault on the structure of short bond rates could 
be engineered. 

The short bond market is certainly in too tender a condi- 
tion to view the possibility of a rise in long-term rates with any 
kind of equanimity. So far as the Government is concerned, its 
own requirements (with the exception of some £400 million for 
electricity and £168 million for coal compensation) should not 
entail an open market issue until it has to deal with 1} per cent 
Exchequer Bonds in two years’ time. Meanwhile the market 
has shown itself a willing partner in a structure of long-term 
rates based on 3 per cent. That is not to say that sooner or later 
it will not expect more than £3 Is. Id. on an undated stock— 
it is remarkable even now that speculative interest in Old Consols 
sustains their price. But it seems that 3 per cent with a 
date now has sufficient conventional “ rightness” about it to 
make it acceptable to the larger investors who dominate the gilt- 
edged market. Any rate much higher than this would begin to 
bring them within the zone of providing for book losses on their 
gilt-edged portfolios. And there is always the danger that any 
great rise beyond 3 per cent would (to resurrect a phrase of Mr 
Dalton’s) be generally regarded as unseemly, and prompt the 
Treasury to renewed intervention. On all the present signs, 3 
per cent or something near it, seems reasonable and acceptable. 
It is not ultra~-cheap money in the Daltonian sense. But no one 
who has studied the course of Old Consols since 1932, when 
cheap money began, would call it dear. 


Steel in 1948 


F all the recent encouraging signs of expanding industrial 
(> Aes the determined rate of increase in steel is, 
perhaps, the most heartening. The industry has not enjoyed 
the same public attention and encouragement that has been 
given to coal, but it has hit its production target for 1947 all 
the same. Indeed, in the first three weeks of December, output 
was running at the equivalent rate of 14.4 million ingot tons a 
year. Thus, before the end of the Old Year, it was showing 
that it was well in train towards achieving, and, perhaps, exceed- 
ing, the target set for 1948 of 14 million ingot tons. 

A provisional estimate of home steel output for 1947 shows 
that 12.7 million tons was produced—a figure almost identical 
with that of 1946. A year ago, the steel industry hoped to pro- 
duce between 13 and 13} million ingot tons, but before many 
weeks had passed its target was hastily revised to 12} million 
tons, owing to the shortage of coal. Coal has dogged the indus- 
try right up to the end of the year. It has been a common ¢ause 
of complaint ever since the summer, when production began to 
show its paces, that the blast furnaces were not receiving enough 
metallurgical coke. For many weeks, a brand new blast furnace 
has remained idle at the Colvilles works in Scotland solely be- 
cause coke could not be provided for it. Perhaps steel output 
might have been increased by as much as 250,000 tons during 
the second half of the year if sufficient coke had been available 
to increase the output of pig iron. Yet is was not until quite 


late in the year that the output of metallurgical coke began to 
be stepped up towards the limit of coke oven capacity. During 
the autumn, despite the urgent need for steel, weekly deliveries 
of coal to the coke ovens were below 400,000 tons, and in some 
weeks well below ; if there had been more emphasis on the need 
for coke, and less on the need for building up coal stocks, another 
40,000 tons of coal could have been coked each week, 

The shortage of coke, however, should now be rectified, 
for the industry appears to have been promised a weekly alloca- 
tion of 200,000 tons. Hence, it should be able further to expand 
its pig iron production, which rose from a weekly average of 
123,100 tons during the fuel crisis last year to 167,000 tons in 
the first three weeks of December. Greater output is still 
urgently needed, for stocks have been heavily drawn upon in 
order to raise the output of steel as high as possible, and the 
present level of stocks amounts to a mere week’s supply on the 
average. To face the steel target for the current year with 
real confidence, the industry requires some 9.4 million tons of 
pig iron, of which 7 million tons would be used for steel, and 
the remainder for foundries and ferro-alloys. Even at the re- 
cently increased rate of pig iron output, there is still a gap of 
three-quarters of a million tons to be filled if requirements are 
to be met, and stocks are now only one-third of what they were 
a year ago. 

The encouraging output of recent weeks, then, has been 
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partly achieved by using up stocks of raw materials. The same 
is true of steel scrap, of which stocks have been halved, and are 
now much too low for comfort. This year’s steel target calls 
for just under 84 million tons of scrap, apart from 3 million tons 
required for wrought iron and castings. The industry has no 
expectation of obtaining more than 3} million tons from home 
sources (apart, of course, from its own circulating supplies) and 
even after its appeal to industry to co-cperate in turning out 
old scrap, it is in no doubt that the target will be difficult to 
achieve. It is counting on more ship-building scrap and on 
obtaining one million tons from Germany. Eventually, it should 
obtain large quantities of capital scrap—for instance, from the 
demolition of the old-style tin-plate mills in South Wales—but 
this class of scrap will provide little or no help in 1948. 

Recent weeks have shown that there is no technical impedi- 
ment to producing 14 million ingot tons of steel in 1948. The 
continuous working week has been a great success, and increased 
output is being achieved with a quite modest expansion of the 
labour force in steel-making. For argument’s sake, let us 
assume that it is in fact reached. In addition, it is estimated 
that imports, including 100,000 tons of recovered material, 
may amount to 750,000 tons. Total supplies should there- 
fore amount to 14} million tons. The industry’s direct export 
target has been set in value terms, but a rough calculation 
suggests that the quantity of steel required to reach the 
export target can be put at about 1} million tons*, leaving a 
home supply, for domestic use and indirect exports, of 13 million 
tons. These expectations are compared with the achievements 
of recent years in the chart which accompanies this article. The 
charge on the industry for exports, both direct and indirect, 
is calculated at the rate of 3.4 million tons of finished steel by the 
end of 1948, and at 3.1 million tons for actual shipments, out of 
a total available supply of finished steel (as distinct from raw 
steel), of about 10.7 million tons. It is expected that, if all goes 
well, it will be possible to meet the targets for direct and indirect 
exports this year, and leave as much steel available for home use 
as in 1947. But any shortfall in production due to shortage of 
raw materials, or in imports, might upset these estimates quite 
seriously. On the best assumptions, the steel industry will be 
working under heavy strain this year. 

At his Press Conference on Wednesday, Sir Stafford Cripps 
observed that the current rate of output of steel must be at 
least maintained ; even so, this would leave “a great deal” of 
demand unsatisfied, and it might prove impossible to attain 


* This and certain other figures in this article are derived from 
recent articles in the Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the British Iron 
and Steel Federation. 
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some of the export targets of industries based on steel. What 
measures are open to the industry and to the Government tg 
bring the demand and supply sides of the steel equation into 


balance ? Fourteen million tons of ingot steel is a practical 7% 
target on condition that raw materials are forthcoming. Indeed, — 


it is a comfortable target, compared with the output which could 


be extracted from the industry’s plant by feeding it at the © 


fullest pressure which it could physically stand. A freer supply 





of coke will enable new blast furnace capacity to be brought @ 


in, and old capacity to be worked more smoothly and efficiently, 
An improvement in the quality of marginal supplies of coke 
is also to be expected in 1948. 

As for scrap, the position is tight. None will be forthcoming 
from the United States; there is at least some conjecture whether 
the expected deliveries from Germany will be forthcoming, 
and even if they are, they will have to be purchased in dollars, 
at a total cost of nearly $25 million. This is approximately 
double the equivalent cost of domestic scrap supplies, and the 
question ought to be raised again whether the policy of stable 
scrap prices at home is, in present circumstances, the right one, 
In a year in which every ton of steel will be needed for essential 
construction at heme and for exports abroad, any reasonable 
means of increasing the supply of scrap deserves consideration, 
It is hard to believe that the total supply of domestic scrap is 
wholly unaffected by the price which is offered for it. Is there 
no possibility, for instance, of offering premiums for increases 
in supplies ? Are industrial concerns so busy or the costs of 
collecting scrap so high that an increase in scrap prices capable 
of evoking an appreciable increase in supplies would be pro- 
hibitive? The problem of cheap scrap admittedly touches on 
an important aspect of steel economics, and a change in policy 
might have significant repercussions on steel prices. But if 
the demand for steel is excessive (partly because the increase 
in steel prices is low in relation to the increases in other 
materials) would a temporary increase in prices to accommodate 
a premium On extra scrap supplies be a calamitous matter? 

It is important that this argument should not be misinter- 
preted. It is not a plea for dear steel—far from it. But it is 
an argument for expanding the output of steel to the utmost 
practical limit in 1948, and if that could be helped by paying 
something extra for increased scrap supplies, the cost might 
be well worth while. 

Even if it proves possible to meet, or even to exceed, this 
year’s scheduled output of 14 million tons, however, the most 
rigid control will have to be maintained on the distribution of 
finished steel. Recent discussion in The Economist of the new 
method of allocation does not encourage the hope that it will 
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January 


January is the month of Resolutions—includ- 
ing those passed at Shareholders’ meetings. 
Companies, firms, private individuals and 
others engaged in business conduct an annual 
review, pass resolutions and present their 
balance sheets. Among the assets shown in 
balance sheets is ‘‘ Cash at Bank’: it means 
cash when you want it, where you want it 
and how you want it—a reminder of the 


unfailing service given by a modern bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





TRANSPORT ACT, 1947 


Notice to holders of Securities of Railway, 
Canal and Inland Navigation Undertakings. 


The British Transport Commission give notice 
that— 


1. Holders of the Securities listed in Part A of their 

announcement dated the 9th December, 1947, 
became instead on the Ist January, 1948, holders 
of British Transport 3°, Guaranteed Stock 
1978-1988 (issued at par and redeemable at par), 
the amount of each holding being calculated in 
accordance with the rates published in a further 
announcement to-day. Copies of the announce- 
ment dated the 9th December, 1947, are available 
for inspection at offices of Banks and copies of the 
further announcement referred to above will be 
similarly available on and after the 7th January, 
1948. 
Holders of London Transport 3°% Guaranteed 
Stock 1967-72 became instead on the Ist January, 
1948, holders of British Transport 3°, Guaranteed 
Stock 1967-72 (redeemable at par), the amount 
of each holding being calculated at the rate of {1 
nominal of the new Stock for each {1 nominal of 
the old Security. 


British Transport Commission. 
London, 2nd January, 1948. 





Two tractors put 6000 people 
into essential industry ! 
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150 acres of this rough ground had to 
be graded absolutely flat before a single 
brick could be laid for the Dundee 
Industrial development scheme. 









Every hour two men shifted 250 tons 
of earth using two “ Caterpillar ” 
Bulldozers with Scrapers which scoop 
up 12 cu. yds. at a single bite! 





The Dundee Industrial Scheme, spon- 
sored by the B.o.T. and built almost 
entirely by Sir Robert McAlpine and 
Sons Ltd., puts 6,000 people to work 
in new and essential industries. In 
this project “Caterpillar” Earth- 
moving equipment — supplied and 
serviced by the Olding organization 
—has made immense savings in cost, 
timeand manpower. Onemorecaseof 
“Caterpillar” making a powerful 
contribution to Britain’s recovery. 
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With 250,000 tons of earth moved 
ten times quicker by “ Caterpiilar’’, 


the first factory is already completed 
and in full production. 


“ Caterpillar” moves the Earth — to help rebuild Britaia 


Jack Olding x 


Distributor 
JACK OLDING & CO.LTD,, HATFIELD, HERTS.’ PHONE: HATFIELD 2333 
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requisite 1m business 
than dispatch, 


ADDISON 


I S UCCESSFUL business organisation, whether con- 
ditions are normal or abnormal, depends now 
more than ever on prompt decisions and intelligent 


employment of specialist knowledge and experience. 


That is why firms and individuals are making greater 
use of the expert departmental 
services of Martins Bank and why the 
| Bank is fully organised and prepared 
|| to support well-founded enterprise. 
\| 





| MARTINS BANK 


LIVERPOOL * LONDON & BRANCHES 










WRADIS WTWs! 
Wels BAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete banking service, 
backed by nearly a century's first-hand experience 
of Asiatic economic conditions,sfor every financial 
operation connected with TRADE, INVESTMENT AND 

















INDIA ~- PAKISTAN * CEYLON - BURMA 
SINGAPORE AND MALAYAN UNION 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK 
INDONESIA * FRENCH INDO-CHINA * SIAM 
THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
HONGKONG * CHINA ~* JAPAN 


Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 
are invited to consult the Managers in London 
or Manchester. > 









Head Office : 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. E.C.2 





Manchester Branch - - 52, Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
West End (London) Branch- 28, Charles If Street, LONDON, S.W.1 










New York Agency . - - 65, Broadway, New York 


Associated Banking Institution in India-The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883) 
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_ THREE BANKS GROUP 
£ 300,000,000 


Total resources over 


A complete, modern banking group with 
connections all over the world and with 
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a specialised knowledge of conditions 
affecting trade and finance both at home 
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and abroad from an experience gained 
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banking group, moreover, giving indi- 
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vidual attention to the particular require- 
ments of its customers. 
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Fresh fields for endeavour 


Because of their great importance in the economic life 

of the world, the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand 
afford many opportunities for commercial development 

and expansion. The British industrialist who contemplates 
establishing a branch or a business ‘ down under’ will find 
ready help at The Bank of Australasia, where an 
extensive fund of up-to-date commercial information and 
complete banking facilities are at his disposal. Please address 
enquiries to the Overseas Department. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
(Manager : G. C. Cowan) 
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work much more smoothly than the vid—at least in its early 
stages. The new scheme is intended to be in working order 
by the end of this quarter. But only this week the Ministry 
of Supply has announced that forms will be sent out to nearly 
20,000 steel-using firms during the course of next week asking 
for information about their receipts and consumption of steel 
during the last quarter of 1947, and their stocks at the end of 
the year. There is little doubt that some users have been able 
to build up useful stocks of steel, while others have gone rela- 
tively short ; information about stocks is therefore an essential 
element in an efficient system of allocation. But to take a census 
at the very moment when the allocation system is in a state of 
flux is hardly calculated to make the introduction of the new 
system any smoother. On all present indications it will be many 
months before the system of steel control is turned into an 
efficient instrument for the allocation of scarce supplies. And 
if, on top of these changes, there should be superimposed the 
threatened new principle that supplies of raw materials will be 
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allocated to users in relation to their export performance, the 
danger of further confusion will be heightened. 

This will be a critical year for steel, which has become a kind 
of economic maid of all work—an essential material whose 
supply is far below the potential demand for home and export 
uses, and whose control (as the recent White Paper on capital 
cuts demonstrated) has virtually become the modern substitute 
for the rate of interest. Control by reference to ome scarce 
factor of production has its limitations and dangers—there have 
been examples enough in official planning during the past year 
to demonstrate that point. It may be that too much is expected 
of the industry, given present shortages of materials—or, if 
these are rectified, as everyone will hope, that the industry 
will still find it difficult tq play its essential part in the new 
system of allocation. Those are the basic problems, and it will 
take all the skill and patience of Government, the industry, 
and its customers to solve them—or even to make their con- 
sequences tolerable. 


Business Notes 


Sealed Lips on Contracts 


Although the new Canadian contracts may not cause British 
food prices to rise, the new prices agreed with Australia, and 
presumably New Zealand too—Britain’s chief food suppliers— 
will undoubtedly do so, if the Government’s limit on food sub- 
sidies of about £400 million a year is to be observed. Already, 
the rate of food subsidies is probably nearer £430 million and the 
new contract prices with the rwo southern Dominions are likely to 
add a further £5-£10 million. Yet, on the question of prices, the 
Ministry of Food still remains stubbornly silent. In the past, 
the excuse for secrecy was that it enabled differential contract 
prices to be negotiated with the various suppliers—an argument 
also used, but to less effect, by the Ministry of Supply. But con- 
tract prices have never been a secret except in the United 
Kingdom. Even during the war it was possible to find what prices 
Britain agreed to pay simply by reading the Dominion press. A 
classic example is, of course, the recent publication of the details 
of the Canadian contracts. Everything known so far in Britain 
has come from Canada. Not a word has emanated from Montague 
House despite its annual outlay of £27,000 on public relations. 

Why this reticence? Clearly, secrecy does not prevent would- 
be suppliers from making a quite accurate estimate of Britain’s 
bargaining terms with the Dominions. Producers have the 
clearest knowledge of what they can expect to demand for their 
produce. Is official reticence in London, then, merely a cloak 
to prevent informed discussion of the Ministry’s trading policy? 
The same point applies to the Ministry of Supply. No balanced 
judgment about either Ministry’s purchasing policy can be 
made until detailed trading accounts are submitted to the scrutiny 
of Parliament and the electorate. It was once asked, unofficially, 
if The Economist was acting as an “agent provocateur” in the 
interest of some foreign power because it repeatedly asked for 
full information on Government contracts. No doubt the ques- 
tioner intended a joke, but he surely overlooked the interest of 
voters and taxpayers in this matter. Of all monopolies, a Govern- 
ment monopoly whose lips are sealed can be the most menacing 
to the public interest. 


* * * 


Anglo-Danish Trade Dilemma 


High hopes are entertained about the outcome of the Anglo- 
Danish food negotiations which opened this week in London. 
Britain has already agreed to pay higher food prices with Canada 
and Australia and has also made total concessions on the 1941 
financial agreement with the Soviet Union in order to get coarse 
grains. The Danish talks broke down last October on the question 
of price. Denmark then asked 341s. 6d. a cwt. for butter, which 
Britain would not agree to pay. It remains to be seen whether 
Denmark will now be prepared to negotiate on the basis of 
this figure. Clearly, much depends on what Britain can offer in 
return by way of coal exports. Since October, world prices of 
feed grains and oilcakes have risen further and the Danes are likely 
to claim that their higher costs of feeding stuffs justify a price 
above 341s. 6d. Denmark has already sold butter to Belgium and 


Russia at 394s. a cwt. and more recently has arranged to supply 
Portugal and Switzerland at 420s. This figure will presumably 
provide the upper limit in the negotiations. The weakness in Den- 
mark’s bargaining position, however, lies in its inability at present 
to offer sufficiently large quantities of either butter or bacon. Some 
50,000 tons of butter should be available for Britain in 1948—but 
the Ministry of Food is thought to require at least 80,000 tons. 
Moreover if Denmark is to build up its pig population to the 
prewar size over the next year or 18 months, only token quantities 
of bacon will be available for export meanwhile. 

Britain hopes to export at least 11 million tons of coal this year, 
but most of this quantity has already been earmarked for the 
purchase of raw materials. Denmark would like at least a million 
tons—one-third of its annual requirements before the war—in 
order to curtail the domestic production of peat and so‘to release 
labour for agriculture. Yet Britain may not find it economic to 
offer such a large quantity in return for only 50,000 tons of butter 
and much less bacon. Denmark also requires supplies of steel— 
which despite the record British output scheduled for 1948 will 
still be very short—and facilities for purchasing dollar goods. 

The relative bargaining powers of the two countries are probably 
much more equal on the present occasion than they have been 
in the past. That in itself may be its danger. Denmark may 
feel that it has only to hold out, in the hope that Britain will 
sooner or later agree, On the other hand Britain may think that 
even half a million tons of coal might be exchanged to better pur- 
pose elsewhere. If both sides are satisfied with the quantities of 
coal and butter offered, the bargaining about relative prices should 
present no insuperable obstacle. At least there is a mutual desire 
to come to an agreement, although perhaps not at any cost. 


* * * 


New Canadian Food Contracts 


The terms of the new Canadian food contracts have caused 
little surprise. The higher prices, asked for and agreed to, have 
been counterbalanced by smaller quantities—a neat example of 
the effect of Britain’s attempts both to stabilise retail food prices 
and at the same time to freeze the total amount of subsidies, in 
a world where inflation is rampant and dollars are scarce. Prices 
in each of the four contracts have been raised; bacon from 
29 cents (1s. §d.) to 36 cents (1s. 1od.) a Ib., beef from an average 
23 cents (1s. 1d.) to 26 cents (1s. 4d.) a Ib.; eggs from about 
45 cents (2s. 2d.) to §0 cents (2s. 6d.) a dozen, and cheese from 
25 cents (1s. 3d.) to 30 cents (1s. 6d.) alb. These increases reflect 
the higher costs of feeding stuffs in Canada—caused in part by 
the revised wheat contract price and in part by the general 
shortage of grains. In fixing the new price levels, no attempt 
has been made to reach parity with American prices. The new 
comtracts will, however, cause a rise in prices on the Canadian 
domestic market. 

The Canadian agricultural stabilisation programme was first 
keyed to the British contracts during the war. British contracts 
with the other Dominions call for total output or the exportable 
surplus or specific quantities. With Canada, however, the 
contracts set output targets for the Canadian farmers. Often 
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they were set impossibly high and in general they were only 
achieved on rare occasions. Nor was the long-term agricultural 
expansion fostered, as had been intended. The agreed prices 
were fixed too low in relation to rising world costs to induce 
farmers to expand their output. Under the new contracts, the 
target system is abandoned and agreed quantities said to be 
“realistic expectations of 1948 exports” have been fixed. They 
also reflect no doubt the quantities for which Britain can expect 
to find suffic:ent dollars. The amount of bacon has been reduced 
to 195 million Ib. compared with 250 million Ib. exported in 
1947 and a target of 350 million lb. Only 45 million lb, of beef 
will be purchased against 50 million Jb. last year and a target of 
120 million ib. The quantity of eggs has been only slightly 
reduced from 86 to 80 million dozen and cheese from 55} to 50 
million Ib. 

From Britain’s point of view if Canada’s export programme in 
1948 is fulfilled, British rations may not suffer too drastically. 
Granted the reduced supplies ot Canadian bacon, however, it 
would not be possible to retain the weekly 2 oz. bacon ration 
unless additional supplies were available from other sources. On 
the other hand the smaller quantities of meat, eggs and cheese 
are unlikely to affect these ration levels although they may impose 
an additional strain on stocks. 

More important, on the basis of the new Canadian contracts, 
British food prices need not rise. The total expenditure on the 
reduced quantities at higher prices equals that on last year’s 
larger quantities at lower prices—or at worst is only £250,000 
more. If in calculating the total food subsidy for 1947-48, the 
Ministry of Food accurately forecast actual imports from Canada 
(as distinct from using import programmes for their calculations), 
the total cost of the food subsidies would probably be unaffected 
by the new contract prices. But it is probable that the Ministry 
made more optimistic assumptions about supplies, in which 
case the Treasury might show a net reduction in the cost of 
subsidies from the new Canadian contracts of probably over 
£1,000,000. But this sort of calculation ignores the probable 
increase in prices of Britain’s other supplies. 


* * * 


Details of Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement 


The White Paper on the Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement gives 
the text of the protocol and its appendices. It gives detailed par- 
ticulars of the equipment which Britain is to supply and of the 
procedure for transferable accounts. The British Government 
has agreed to afford all possible aid to ensure that the contracts 
are met within the delivery times specified; it will also give 
those firms with whom Russian contracts are placed supplementary 
allocations of raw materials, Burt there is no further elaboration. 
Similarly, no specific details are mentioned about the facilities to be 
granted the Soviet Union in obtaining supplies of wool, rubber, 
aluminium, cocoa beans and coffee. Tin has been separated 
from the list because it is under international allocation, and 
Russia has not agreed to join in the scheme. One minor point 
of difference with last week’s report is that the carrying trade is 
not necessarily on a fifty-fifty basis; the protocol merely states 
that it will be on an “ equitable basis.” 


A further meeting between the two countries is to be arranged 
“not later than May, 1948,” when the payments position will be 
reviewed and a balanced programme of shipments drawn 
up. In addition, the supply of wheat, pulses, pitprops, cellulose 
and canned goods to Britain and oilwell tubes and tinplate to 
Russia will be discussed. The protocol has appended two 
schedules of goods required by the Soviet Union showing quantity 
and prospective delivery dates, most of which are two to three 
years’ time. 

The agreement is obviously vague, and its success will depend 
on the will of the two countries to carry out its spirit rather than 
its letter. If both sides earnestly desire long-term trade relations 
with each other, here at least is the opportunity to begin them. 
Britain’s need for coarse grains is indeed pressing, but there must 
have been other considerations which induced such concessons. 
On the total value of the goods involved and on the 
question of prices, there is, of course, little information. An 
appendix to the protocol states that the prices will be f.o.b. port 
of shipment and based on world prices. There is no mention 
of the method used in calculating “ world prices.” 


* * * 
Generosity to Egypt ? 


The financial agreement with Egypt signed in Cairo last 
Monday extends until the end of 1948 the broad lines of the 
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agreement entered into on January 30, 1947. It follows that 

sull remains outside the sterling area. The new agree 
provides for the release during 1948 of £21 million from Egypt's 
sterling balances accumulated before July, 1947. Under the 
previous agreement Egypt was given a release of £8,000,009 
to cover the second half of 1947. In addition, the new agreement 
increases the working balance that had already been placed 
Egypt’s disposal by £11 million over and above the £12 million 
under the previous agreement. This means that Egypt has now 
a working balance of £23 million, on which it may draw at any 
time to meet temporary shortages in its means of making external 
payments. This is not an excessive figure, and represents about 
one-third of the annual turnover of Egyptian external trade. It 
should be emphasised that the working balance was in fact at 
about £12 million when it received its latest reinforcement of {11 
million. 


The new agreement gives Egypt a hard currency quota 
equivalent to £6,250,000. This 1s, of course, in excess of Egypt's 
hard currency earnings, which, since it is outside the sterling area, 
are no longer banked with the sterling area dollar pool. Egypt is 
also being indirectly helped to make hard currency purchases by 
arrangements to use sterling for payments for nitrates imported 
from Chile, for oil from British companies marketed in Egypt by 
American subsidiaries and for oil equipment imported by Anglo- 
Egyptian Oilfields and Shell. The amounts are not stipulated, 
but they bid fair to approach the agreed sale of US dollars or 
other hard currencies to Egypt. In addition, the British 
Government has undertaken to sell Egypt £1,000,000 worth of 
gold to enable that country to pay its increased quota and sub 
scription to the International Monetary Fund and International 
Bank. 


The terms of this new agreement certainly appear generous 
from the British point of view. The net result is that Egypt's 
accumulated sterling balances, which reached a peak of £440 
million in 1946 and have been drawn down to £320 million, will 
in the coming twelve months fall well under £300 million. That 
is a rate of repayment which, if extended to all Britain’s external 
creditors, would bring the day of bankruptcy into frightening 
proximity. There are, however, the inevitable countervailing 
arguments. Britain banked substantial hard currency income for 
Egypt during the war period. And Britain is still compelled 
incur considerable military expenditure in Egypt for which the 
Egyptian authorities have up to now shown surprising willingness 
to accept sterling. 


* * o 


The Fleeting Dollars 


Sir Stafford Cripps’s “not very encouraging” references on 
Wednesday to the problem of bridging the dollar gap led him to 
give the most explicit statement of the need for Marshall aid, and 
the most explicit warning of the consequences on imports of food 
and raw materials if it is not forthcoming. Meanwhile, the dollar 
drain continues at a reduced but still frightening pace. This week 
a further draft of $100 million has been made on the remaining 
portion of the American loan, of which: only $200 million now 
remains. Sir Stafford revealed that his forecast on December 18th 
that Britain’s reserves (including those of the sterling area) would 
amount to about £500 million at the end of the year had proved 
to be “very accurate.” In addition, there were then £75 million 
remaining undrawn on the American credit (now reduced to £50 
million) and £70 million of the Canadian Credit. But during 
December the dollar drain was still running at the rate of almost 
$45 million—less than half the rate in September, burt still alarm- 
ing. 

The customary Treasury statement on gold sales announces 
that gross sales during December amounted to £25 million. The 
bulk of this gold was presumably sold to the United States, but 
it is probable that some gold had to be transferred to Belgium 
in conversion of Belgian accumulation of sterling over and above 
the present “gold point” of £27 million. No British purchases 
of dollars from the International Monetary Fund were announced 
last month, and it may be assumed that none were made. The 
drawing of $100 million from the balance of the US line of 
credit must, however, be included in the gross dollar drain for 
December. Allowance must be made for some purchases of newly 
mined gold during the month. The South African gold sales con- 
tract had been running behind schedule in the first part of the year, 
leaving a disproportionately large part of the £80 million quota 
for 1947 to be sold in the final months. There is reason 
believe that part of the total was still undelivered at the close 
of the year, but the total gold purchases during November were 
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probably at least £10 million. This would leave the net gold 
and dollar drain for December at £40 million, which is fairly close 
to Sir Stafford’s figure. 


* x oe 


Boom in Life Assurance 


The past year has been an astonishing one for the life assur- 
ance companies. ‘The first full year after the war, 1946, wit- 
nessed what was probably. the most rapid expansion of new 
assurance business in the history of the movement. The aggre- 
gate money value of net new assurances was almost twice that 
for 1945 and even in real terms—that is, allowing for the inter- 
vening fall in the purchasing power of money—surpassed the 
prewar records. Yet in 1947 there was a further large expansion. 
As the accompanying table shows, every one of the offices the 
figures for which are yet available has reported an increase over 
1946 ; in many instances the growth is between one-quarter and 
one-third, and several offices report increases of more than two- 
thirds. This achievement far surpasses the expectation of many 
insurance men twelve months ago. It was then recognised that 
the phenomenal growth of the first postwar year resulted from 
a combination of non-recurring factors—the fact that men return- 
ing from the forces were assuming, or taking stock of, family 
responsibilities ; the impetus provided by demobilisation gratui- 
ties ; recognition of the effects of wartime inflation upon the real 
cover afforded by policies taken out before the war; and, most 
important of all, the effect of the release from the forces of the 
army of agents and canvassers whose business it is to sell life 
assurance. They knew they were batting on a good wicket then, 
but they can scarcely have expecied this year’s conditions to be 
so favourable. ; 


LirE ASSURANCE—SuUMS ASSURED 
(£ Million) 


| 


| 1938 









Office 1945 | 1946 {| 1947 
T | } 

Athae.s sais stad d's 34d SISOS bake ti ors 4-0 2-3... 39 | 4-5 
cit ah 6. oednibannananechey aie 3:4 3:6 6-9 8-0 
British Equitable. ............;3. 0-9 0-5 0-8 1-0 
Caledowhems « c5i8 ick > sit «be 2-1 1-2 2-2 2-5 
Couunercial Union 6-0 5-7 9-9 12-1 
Co-operative). 2. TGS és 3:3 77 16-4 20-5 
Raghe SAG is ¢ ois <0 vette eeouey sony owes cues 10-3 16-3 20-7 31-0 
Wet AN. « » i.0ni- sands anbeht<abspnes> ane 2-0 1:3 3-9 4-1 
Rauity and Law 52308 ees oe re 3-5 1-0 1-7 2-1 
Priends’ Providest 25. . iscieddccucenveds ‘ 2-7 2-2 3-9 7-0 
Gentbam. Life .... 0%o.0002csnbeeks seed kee 3°8 4-2 6-4 7-4 
Guardian . 0-22. Uo. TSS oo Haan’ 1-7 2-7 3-4 4:0 
Law Union and Rock ... deses¥beccecses 2-8 1-9 3:4 4°3 
Leoni and General. .... «sits tunes (0s soak 7-2 6-8 8-9 13-1 
Liverpool and London and Globe........ 2-9 1-9 4-0 4-8 
Liverpool Victoria... ....séereecss isn Oni 2-6 2:4 5-0 5:5 
London AGMIENEE... cass cds akaccccctases 2-7 2-2 3-7 4°5 
Lemon Tite 5 .s:icés 6 ems aha ates «+ Abus 2-7 1-2 1-8 2°2 
National Mhtual 5 i. icici ce cake ssvwaes 1-1 0-7 1-2 1-4 
National Provident ......206.0eecsecesds 2-0 1-1 2-6 33 
Norwich. Unho@ssioks cca cnceecohebdncaas 11-7 11-6 23-6 32-0 
Pearl :-. 3)... eh cisakontiod dé cauieeeae 8-2 7-7 14°5 19-0 
Prudential....... 28-3 28-0 69-0 89-0 
Refee scenes 79 6-0 11-5 15-9 
| ee 5-2 4-0 76 8-0 
Royal Exchange ..5ssie'es 0.00 0's con tccewiss 4-4 2-2 4:2 4°4 
Scottish. Aiicable .. cea. 6... ass ee osusiee 2-1 1-4 3:5 5-6 
Scottish: 23ibey 55s Uv Petaa eo uwieres Ux ddd on 2-3 0-8 3-0 3:9 
United Kingdom Provident ...........+¢ 5-1 2°2 4:3 7:3 
Wesleyan and General........eecceseees 1-5 1-5 3-2 3-3 
Vorkohire. 2. bi viv sin cwe Hoedeb eee sened 3-0 19 4-0 5:2 
MOREE. oso tenths s dele scnurba tures 1484 1308 6| «625810 | 3369 


} 


The continued boom is quite plainly traceable to the progressive 
inflation. But it presents the intriguing paradox that the very 
condition which arises from insufficient spontaneous saving— 
plainly evidenced, for example, in the trend of National Savings— 
is having the effect of stimulating one particular form of saving. 
To some extent this must result from imperfect comprehension, 
by the insuring public, of the economic issues involved ; but to 
a greater extent it probably reflects the special character of life 
assurance as a savings medium. Strict logic would suggest that 
if the public realises the extent of the fall in the value of money, 
it would be correspondingly distrustful of long-term contracts 
providing for the payment of sums fixed, or virtually fixed, in 
terms of morey. But, on the contrary, realisation of the extent 
of the increase in the cost of living is leading people to try to 
maintain the real value of their assurance cover by taking out 
additicnal policies. This consideration, demonstrably, is not 
operating over the whole field of saving, or there would be little 
or no inflation ; indeed, there may well be instances in which the 
life cover is increased not only at the cost of other forms of new 
saving, but actually involves drafts upon accumulated past savings. 
The phenomenon is the more interesting for its occurrence at a 





ve) 


time at which “ security,” in terms both of employment and social 
insurance, is popularly regarded as prospectively much greater 
than it has ever been in the past. 


x * * 


Electricity Transfer on April Ist ? 


The Minister of Fuel’s announcement on New Year’s Eve 
of the appointment of the chairmen and a number of members 
of the fourteen Electricity Area Boards has been generally taken 
to imply that Vesting Day will be on April 1st, since, under 
the Act, three months must elapse between the setting up of 
the Boards and the appointed day for the transfer of the municipal 
and company undertakings. Mr Gaitskell is expected to make 
a statement to this effect when Parliament reassembles. 

This list is by no means complete. In some areas, only two 
members have been appointed, in others there are five or six. 
But the appointments so far announced suggest that the Area 
Boards, at any rate, will be free from political influence. All but 
two of the chairmen, and two of the deputy chairmen are either 
electrical engineers, managers of power stations, or have direct 
experience of the electricity supply industry. The same applies 
to most of the members, though in a few cases suitable local 
“public figures” and trade unionists have been appointed. 

The Area Boards thus start off on the right technical lines. 
This fact should make the task of integrating electricity supply and 
satisfying domestic and industrial needs a good deal 
easier for the Electricity Authority to solve than some of the 
problems which face the Coal Board and the Transport Com- 
mission. The industry has been remarkably free from industrial 
trouble and the Authority can expect to take over with relatively 
small difficulty. But the local authorities—or many of them— 
are not enthusiastic, and it is they who provide perhaps the 
biggest problem, of an unexpected character, For hitherto, their 
electricity accounts have usually been worked in conjunction with 
the business of the local Treasurer’s office ; now the Area Boards 
will have to set up new accounts branches for many municipal 
electricity undertakings. 


* * * 


Building Output—A Case History 


Some time ago The Economist suggested that the time 
required to build a typical three-bedroom house had increased 
from 1,600-1,900 man-hours before the war to 3,000-4,000 man- 
hours today. The chart which accompanies this note gives an 
illuminating comparison of the man-hours absorbed per house 
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on two similar housing schemes before and after the war. These 
schemes were carried out in a town in the home counties ; they 
were built under contract by the same concern and they had an 
almost identical proportion of parlour and non-parlour type. of 
three-bedroom house. The prewar scheme of 116 houses was 
finished in 1936; the postwar scheme of 70 houses was begun at 
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the end of 1945 and finished in 1947. The houses were built to 
similar specifications though they differed. in floor area, the pre- 
war houses having an average of 799 sq. ft. and the postwar scheme 
an average of 837 sq. ft., with some additional amenities. In each 
scheme the contractor used mainly a permanent staff resident in 
the locality. 

Thus, in essentials, the two schemes are closely similar, and 
this similarity has enabled the contractor to make an objective 
analysis of the fall in the productivity of building labour compared 
with prewar years. His calculations show that the average house 
in the 1936 scheme was finished in 1,661 man-hours, while the 
postwar houses (with about § per cent greater floor space) took 
2,795 man-hours. If allowance is made for this increase in floor 
area, the increase in man-hours required on the postwar project 
was approximately 50 per cent, representing a loss of efficiency of 
33 per cent. The troughs shown on the graphs measure the effects 
of bad weather and holidays. One of the reasons for diminished 
output in the postwar scheme was the unusually severe winter of 
1946-47. Indeed, the graph shows an almost complete stoppage 
of work for nearly 12 weeks ; the contractor’s records for the post- 
war scheme reveal that some work was lost owing to bad weather 
on no fewer than 140 days; and 392 additional man-hours per 
house were lost by bricklayers, carpenters, and labourers owing 
to weather alone, though these are not shown on the chart, which 
is concerned only with working hours. 

The contractor (to whom The Economist is indebted for the 
provision of these interesting figures) asserts that neither shortage 
of materials nor any deficiency in management contributed to the 
poor rate of output in the postwar scheme. This was affected by 
unbalanced and inadequate gangs of labour—particularly of un- 
skilled labour—though the contractor uses mechanical hoists and 
other devices to raise bricks, concrete blocks and other materials 
on the site. Mortar mixing was carried out entirely by machine, 
and it is claimed that mechanisation was carried to its economic 
limit. Even if all the mitigating circumstances of bad weather and 
insufficient labour are allowed for, the chart shows a remarkable 
decline in output per head in the postwar compared with the pre- 
war period. The analysis of man-hours spent per house by differ- 
ent trades gives some impression of the fall in productivity per 
head, which is particularly evident in bricklaying, carpentry, 
plastering and painting. Since these figures were prepared, of 
course, payment by results has been introduced in building. In 
some areas it is claimed that an increase of output of as much as 
40 per cent has resulted, but 20-25 per cent is probably a fairer 
average. 

* * * 


Copper Refining without Dollars 


Owing to the limited electrolytic refining capacity in sterling 
countries, the supply of an adequate quantity of electrolytic copper 
for Britain has necessitated fairly heavy dollar expenditure in the 
past, as most of this capacity lies in dollar areas. Some relief was 
obtained last year when the Ministry of Supply instituted the 
toll refining scheme. Copper scrap was shipped to the United 
States and the refined metal returned. Now the Ministry of 
Supply intends to go one step further. 

According to American reports the British Government has 
arranged with the Phelps Dodge Corporation to refine 15,000- 
20,000 tons of blister copper to be shipped from Northern 
Rhodesia ; the refining is to be carried out at their Laurel Hill 
plant. Britain has the option to pay the refining fees cither in 
dollars or in the equivalent dollar value in the form of refined 
copper. The first shipments of Rhodesian blister copper are due 
to arrive in the United States in February and the first batch of 
refined metal should be on its way to the United Kingdom in 
April. 

Britain has also agreed to buy 24,000 tons of refined copper 
from Canada during the first six months of 1948, the cost of which 
will be met mainly in dollars. Details of the 1948 Canadian copper 
contract have not been published, but it would appear to be for 
specified quantities, rather than like the 1947 contract, which called 
for 75 per cent of the Canadian output in excess of domestic 
requirements. Unless output in Rhodesia expands very sharply, 
Britain will probably be again forced to buy from Chile or other 
Latin American copper producers, in order to cover its 1948 re- 
quirements. Reports from Chile mention the probability of a new 
copper tax being levied to help reduce the budget deficit. With 
the world demand for copper remaining firm, part of this tax 
could no doubt be passed on to the consumer. ; 

At the moment any dollar economy is worth while, and the new 
refining scheme is certainly worthy of trial. The copper sent to 
the United States to meet the refining fees will, however, have to 
be made up from supplies from non-sterling countries if British 
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manufacturers are not to go short, unless it 
“Rhodesian mines to step up output. 


o * x 


Silver Hoarding 


The recent seasonal demand for currency has borne with 
special severity on silver coins and has been such as to 
that a considerable amount of hoarding of silver coins has beep 
taking place. The statistics of currency circulation show thy 
during 1947 the coin circulation was increasing steadily up 
last October (the last available figures) while the Bank of Englan 


notes in circulation were falling. The growth in the coin circulg | 


tion, namely from £142 million in December, 1946, to {rg 
million in October, 1947, will undoubtedly have undergone 

stantial acceleration since then. The Bank of England retugp 
shows that between October 15th and the end of the year the 
coin holding in the banking department fell from £2,139,000 
£262,000. There was no comparable movement in 1946. 


On the evidence of these figures it would appear that some ~ 


of that strange band of people who normally keep large sums of 
cash about them have of late been shifting their hoards from 
paper money to silver coins. Silver must be a highly inconvenient 
medium to hoard, but the technical difficulties involved have 
evidently been outweighed by the fears attaching to the holding 
of notes. The greatest of these fears is that of a compulsory con 
version operation, linked, perhaps, with ‘a partial compulsory 
blocking @ la Gutt or confiscation a la Stalin. Recent answers to 
Parliamentary qucstions have left some 100m for uncertainty on 
this point and have therefore encouraged the conversion of notes 
into coins, since the latter are bound to be kept outside the range 
of conversion operation. 

There can he no substance in the suggestion that behind this 
hoarding of silver coin there lies the pursuit of profit. Silver 
would have to rise to about 120 pence per ounce before the silver 
content of the post-1921 coins became worth more than the 
nominal value of the coins in question. The present price is only 
45d. Whatever may be the explanation of this abnormal demand 
for silver coin, it has Gaused considerable inconvenience. In 
many districts banks have been compelled to restrict the amount 
of silver coins they are prepared to pay to customers. In some 
parts of the country it has become difficult for large firms to 
accumulate sufficient supplies of coin for wage payments and 
the odd amounts have been left owing to employees. The hoard+ 
ing movement is so absurd that it can in the long run be expected 
to correct itself. Meanwhile the .Mint is doing its best to k 

* pace with the situation by increasing the coinage of cupro-nick 


* * * 


Wages in 1947 


Any doubts abour the existence of inflationary pressure 
would quickly be dispelled by reference to the current Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, which gives evidence of the rising trend of 
wages. During November, the wage advances granted to two 
large and important groups of workers—miners and building 
operatives—contributed powerfully to the increase of £665,000 
in the weekly wages of 1,500,000 workers. This brought to 
£1,637,000 the cumulative increase in weekly wages for the first 
eleven months of 1947, affecting more than 4,500,000 workers, 
Admittedly, this increase is on a smaller scale than in 1946, when 
7,600,000 workers benefited from an increase in their weekly 
wages of about £2,700,000. November’s increases, howevef, 
brought the average wage rates to a level of 73 per cent above 
that of September, 1939, compared with 70 per cent at the end 
of October and 65 per cent at the beginning of the year. 

At the same time, the trend towards shorter hours continued 
during November, though the number of people affected was 
only 52,000. Up to the end of November, just over 5,000,000 
workers had their hours reduced by 34 hours a week, on the 
average. The agreements in mining and some other industries 
to work overtime will mean that in fact a longer week is being. 
worked, but only at the expense of a substantial increase in 
labour costs, 

Where is this process to stop? A reasonable case can be made 
out for the increase in miners’ wage rates. It is their first in- 
crease since 1944, and may prove to be justified on incentive 
grounds, both for output and recruitment, The builders’ increase 
of 3d. an hour is more difficult to justify at a time when a con- 
traction of the building labour force is called for, On the other 
hand, it appears to have been the necessary price to pay for the, 
int tion of a system of payment by results. So each indi- 
vidual es can be justified prima facie, eH the total effect is 4. 
the between their rates and those of 
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No such thing as Early Closing ! 


In an age that we like to think of as more leisurely and 


& B 


gracious than our own, when shopping was not regulated by 
| the minute-hand of the clock, the shopkeeper and his custo- 
mer met in a friendly relationship that sometimes lasted a 
lifetime. Different times demand different working conditions, 
but the value of the personal touch is still unchanged. 
A distinctive part of W. H. Smith & Son's service is the close 
personal attention that is given to every customer, and this, 
. no doubt, aceounts to a large extent for the popularity of the 
Firm’s many branches. 
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Half the homes of Britain take the RADIO TIMES * 


Plop goes the RADIO TIMES through the letter-box. Johnson Junior dashes to 

fetch it and glances through the Children’s Hour programmes. Mother scans the 
Home Programme while Sister Sue begs to see what is promised in the Light. Father 
rings nearly every broadcast in the Third. The RADIO TIMES will live in the 

living room for nine whole days, making its impression on curious and receptive 
minds. This paper is an effective medium for a national advertising campaign. 











The truth 
game 


66 Glad you like this sherry— 
it’s South African. 


It’s extremely good. I got 


* some South African wine the 


other day .... 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with Euro- 
pean countries until Empire 
wines got a duty preference 
twenty years ago. That bucked 
up the South African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted 
such wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty .years with some wines 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


as the Continent has in 
generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not 
all are fine. The improvement 
is naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines 
well-known here before the 
preference twenty years ago ? 
Now you're delving into 
history. They used to be very 
popular. But in 1860 Mr. 
Gladstone removed the Colonial 
Preference and sent the South 
African wine industry into the 
wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South 
African wine growers to tre- 
mendous efforts. The British 
Government is not likely to 
lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. 
It wouldn'®t make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine 
wines from South Africa ? 


“You certainly can, 
and very soon 
too.”” 
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groups which have secured increases. Higher wages have just 
been granted to cotton spinners and a claim from the weavers is 
now under negotiation ; one of the early tasks of the Transport 
Commission will be to work out a new wage structure for railway- 
men. There is also considerable dissatisfaction among engineers, 
once the aristocrats of labour, but now, like other aristocrats, 
displaced by other classes. 
. 


The TUC’s decision to leave it to the good sense and restraint 
of individual unions not to press for wage increases until output 
is increased, may be inevitable, given the constitution of the TUC 
and the attitude of most trade union leaders, But his attitude 
of non-intervention, though it is no solution of the wages problem, 
will almos: certainly be exploited by unscrupulous leaders ; in 
particular, Communist elements, who have already announced 
their intention of pressing for higher wages, may well be ready 
to back up this policy by creating industrial trouble.- The past 
year was one of relative industrial peace. Up to the end of 
November, 2,355,000 working days were lost through disputes, 
compared with 2,107,000 in the same period of 1946, and most 
of the trouble was confined to the mines and the docks. The 
total number of working days lost since the end of the war is 
just over 6,500,000, compared with over 89 million at the same 


period after the end of the 1914-18 war. The coming year may 
prove rather more difficult. 
. * * 


Money Velocity Falling ? 


A complaint in these columns twelve months ago that the 
figures of bank clearings, as then presented, were misleading, 
evidently did not fall upon deaf ears. The Bankers’ Clearing 
House published for 1946 its customary, elaborate series of 
statistics, but made no attempt to show how far comparison 
between 1946 and earlier years was vitiated by the fact that 
during 1945-46 the clearing mechanism was in process of re- 
adjustment towards its prewar system, involving a reincorporation 
of many items into the internal clear.ngs of the individuaj banks, 
which under tee wartime arrangement passed through the general 
clearing. For 1947, the main statistical series and chart are 
again presented in unadjusted form (anv attempt at precise 
adjustment would presumably have been impracticable), but the 
accompanying report is this time at great pains to point out which 
figures are comparable and which are not. Indeed, in dealing 
with the figures of the provincial clearings, estimated adjustment 
factors are given for the enlargement which occurred during the 
year in the areas embraced by the Manchester, Nottingham and 
Sheffield clearings. The Clearing House is to be congratulated 
on this change in its traditional habits of compilation and presenta- 
tion. These figures afford virtually the only means of measuring 
the velocity of money tuthover, and any effort that can be made 
to ensure comparability and statistical (as distinct from merely 
arithmetical) reliability is well worth while. . 


The readjustment of the main clearing mechanism was not 
completed until August, 1946, so that the only figures for 1947 
which can be compared with those for the previous year are 
those for the past four months. This comparison suggests that 
the rate of money turnover lately has been perceptibly slower 
than it was at the end of 1946. ‘Total clearings in these four 
months were £24,333 million, compared with £23,343 million 
in 1946, an increase of only 4.3 per cent. For the three months 


Bank Deposits AND CLEARINGS 
1947 compared with 1946 


Gross Bank —_ Bank Clearings 


Deposits Total “ General” 
% % ~*~ 
Someday FS PPA. OH + 5:9 +11-6 +12-8 
October ...... SF Cee UE + 54 — 1-8 +11-8 
November........ LEE S TH, + 4-8 — 6-2 + 6°6 
Decasshes-s «45.65 ve os «nare san +16-0 +16-9 
September/ November ..... + 5-4 4+- 0-7 +10-3 


for which comparison can be made with the movement in bank 
deposits (that is, the period September to November, since the 
December deposit figures are not yet available), the aggregate 
clearings were a mere 0.7 per cent above the similar 1946 total, 
whereas bank deposits showed an average increase of nearly 54 
per cent. On the average during the three months, the aggre- 
gate of bank deposits was turned over 3.18 times, compared with 
3.32 times in the similar period of 1946. : 

It appears, however, that this slackening of velocity was wholly 
attributable to the reduction in financial activity whicn tollowed 


markets, for in rwo months out of the three the turnover in the 
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the suspension of sterling convertibility and the break in sui 


Town Clearing, which is always dominated by financial trangag, 
tions, was actually below that for 1946. In this connection j 
should be noted that the period with which comparison is made 
was that which marked the most feverish phase of the activity 
engendered by Mr Dalton’s cheaper money drive. Turnover jy 
the general clearing, which is less affected by purely financial 
business, showed a substantial increase over 1946 in each of the 
four months. The double comparison. is summarised in the 
accompanying table. 


Changes in the turnover of the provincial clearing houses tend fg | 


support this conclusion that the general, as distinct from the 
financial, circulation of money has actually increased in velocity, 
for nearly all of them show for the fuil year a larger increase thag 
has occurred in the average level of bank deposits during the year, 


* * * 


Dollar Silver 


Silver required in Britain for essential industrial purpoges 
has, since the first week of December, ceased to be obtainable 
from dollar sources. The official market in silver had been freed 
from control in February of last year. At that time, the Bank of 
England withdrew from the market and allowed silver required 


ect 


for essential uses to be obtained in the cheapest market, even | 


if this was the United States. In effect the bulk of the silver 
made availabie for authorised industrial users in Britain duri 
1947 was dollar silver. No less than 23 million of the 34} million 


ounces imported into Britain last year came from the United 3 


States, Canada and Mexico. 


under open licences granted to recognised firms in the bullion 
market. 


Most of these purchases were made § 


Owing to the shortage of dollars, these open licenges * 


were w.thdrawn last month, and no further purchases of silver | 


from the dollar area were sanctioned. This meant that the Bank @ 
of England had to return to the official market and for the past ™@ 


five weeks the bulk of the metal sold to essential users through 
that market has, in fact, been provided through the Bank. 


The supplies out of which the authorities can satisfy this @ 


demand are being steadily expanded by the substitution of cupm- 
nickel! for silver coins. The manufacture of the former is being 
steadily increased at the Mint and the conversion is now well 
under way. Ultimately this conversion is expected to yield some 


250 million ounces of ssiver. But no less than 88 million ouncesof @ 





this will be required to repay silver obtained from the United | 


States under lend lease. 


‘ . * * 
Repaying TDRs 


The opening of the main tax-gathering season of the year ha © 


reversed the recent trend of the floating debt, discussed in these = 


columns a fortnight ago. In the past week the “ active ” portion 
of the debt—the part financed thnough the banking system and 
money market—has fallen even more steeply than it did, last 
August, at the peak of the drafts on the dollar credits. 


change of trend actually began in the previous week, when the | 


issue of “tender” Treasury bills fell short 


f maturities by £10 © 


million and Treasury deposit receipts held” by the banks wee | 


reduced by £1,000,000. This week’s repayments have amounted 
to £20 million and £17} million respectively. 


So far, therefore, 


the brunt of the seasonal influence has fallen upon the supply § 
of bills, but this does not mean that the authorities have aban | 
doned their postwar policy of progressively shifting the emphasis 7 


of floating debt finance from TDRs to bills. 


In each of the past six years the weekly offering of bills has 
been increased in the autumn so as to provide the banks with 
bigger maturities during the period when they are called upox 
to make large transfers of tax monies to the Exchequer. Last 
autumn’s additional bill issue, however, was relatively small, 
amounting to £60 million, and of this only £40 million was 
attributable to issues beyond the present “ basic” offering of 
£170 million per week. In the ordinary course, the seas 
reduction of the bill supply would be roughly limited to the 
additional maturities (last year, indeed, there was hardly any 
reduction .at all), but this year a technical complication arises 
from the fact that impending maturities of TDRs are abnormally 
smail. Next week there are nominal maturities of £40 million, 


but thereafter there are three weeks without any maturities at 


all. Up to mid-February, indeed, this year’s maturities will total 
no more than £220 million, in contrast with £460 million in the 
similar period of 1947. It will be surprising, therefore, if in this 
period the surplus of revenue does not force the authorities 10 
reduce the weekly Treasury bill issue, by under-allotments of 
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“Thee td rothing teller than 


BRITISH LAW 
For JUSTICE 





and 


“THE BRITISH LAW” 
For INSURANCE 


Head Office 


31/32 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 7611 








From tenant 
to owner... 









Why not see your 
landlord about buying 
the house you are 
renting 2? —- Prices to 
“sitting tenants "’ are 
often very favourable. 
Our leaflet, ‘‘ From 
Tenant to Owner”’, 
shows how you may 
purchase a house for as 
little as 10/8d. per month \ 
for each £100 advanced. 
A house very often costs ~ 1 
little more to buy than ~ 
torent... 

* 


Ay 


thanks to Ta J 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1. WEL. 8282 















































Abridged Particulars 


THOMAS HOPE ano SANKEY HUDSON, 


LIMITED 


Issued and 
Authorised CAPITAL Fully Paid Up 


£400,000 divided into 1,600,000 shares of 5s, each, fully paid £400,000 
There are ne Debentures, Mortgages or Loan Capital outstanding. 


The List of Applications will open and close eon Wednesday, 
14th January, 1948, for an 


OFFER FOR SALE 


by 
PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS LIMITED 


760,000 Shares of 5s. each at 
13s. 6d. per share 


The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) that: 


(1) The Company was incorporated in England on 4th Deeember, 
1947, as a Private Company and was converted into a Public 
Company on 5th January, 1948. The Company has agreed 
to acquire as from Ist March, 1947, the undertakings, assets 
and liabilities of Thomas Hope, Limited, and Sankey Hudson & 
Co., Limited, 

(2) THOMAS HOPE, LIMITED, carried on the business, 
established in 1899, of manufacturing scholastic stationers and 
was one of the largest of its type m the country. There are 
contracts, some of which have been held for over forty years, 
for the supply of school materials to a number of Education 
Authorities. SANKEY HUDSON & CO., LIMITED, was a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Thomas Hope, Limited, and earried 
on the business of envelope makers, book publishers and 
stationery manufacturers, 

(3) The products of these two businesses are in great demand all 
over the country. The export trade which had to be 
considerably redueed during the war has been revived and is 
rapidly increasing. The Directors are of opinion that sufficient 
labour and materials are available for the Company’s present 
output and do not anticipate difficulty in increasing the labour 
force when larger supplies of materials are available. 

(4) The combined net assets of these Companies exeluding goodwill, 
based as to the freehold and leaschold properties, plant, 
machinery, etc., upon professfonal valuations and as to the 
balance of the assets upon the Accountants’ Report, amount 
to £674,230. 

(5) The combined profits of these companies for the year ended 
28th February, 1947, amounted before deducting profits tax 
and income tax to £200,795. The Directors antieipate that 
the profits for the period from the 4th Deeember, 1947, to 
30th Novernber, 1948, in the absence of circumstances beyond 
their control (after taking into account the increased charges 
for depreciation on the new basis) will exceed those earned 
during the year ended 28th February, 1947. In this event, 
the Directors intend to recommend the payment of dividends 
fer the period ending 30th November, 1948, at the rate of at 
least 18 per cent. per annum in all on the capital of the Company. 
The Directors intend to declare an interim dividend in June, 
1948. A dividend of 18 per cent. will require £72,000 (before 
deducting income tax) and is equivalent te £6 13s. 4d. per cent. 
on the price at which the Shares are being Offered for Sale. 


Full Offers for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications 
will be considered, and application forms are obtainable from: 


BANKERS: 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, New Issue Dept., Poultry, London, 
E.C.2, and Branches. 
BROKERS : 
JOSEPH SEBAG & CO., 22, Old Broad Street, London, B.C.2, and 
The Stock Exchange, London. 

CHARLTON, ILLINGWORTH & CO., 18, Exchange Street, 
Manchester, 2, and The Stock Exchange, Manchester. 
TRANSFER OFFICE OF THE COMPANY: 55/56, Pall Mall 
London, 8.W.1. 


or from the Vendors of the Shares: 


PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS LIMITED 
Kingsbury House, King Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1. 
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otherwise, below the basic figure of £170 million, which is the 
level at which bill maturities will be running after the end of next 
week. 

After the middle of February, however, TDR maturities will 
be large (in the last six weeks of the financial year they will total 
£580 million), so that there should be no further encroachment 
upon the bill issue. Indeed, they should afford sufficient latitude 
to enable the authorities to replace, shouid they wish to do so, 
some of the bills repaid in the early weeks of the year, although 
that would involve an increase in the weekly issue beyond £170 
million. In view of the prospect of a genuine budget surplus in 
the new financial year (even after allowing for below-line items), 
the authorities may conceivably be reluctant to concede such an 
increase, although, from the point of view of promoting flexibility 
of the banking system, there is every justification for raising still 
further the proportion of the floating debt which is maintained 
in the form of bills. If past policy is any guide, however, the 
net repayment of TDRs in this last quarter of the financial year 
is likely to be much smaller than the £250 million repayment 
which occurred last year. Indeed, throughout the main period 
of heavy revenue inflow there will be a contrary influence upon 
the floating debt, arising from continued absorption by the 
authorities of the Conversion Loan due to be repaid on March 
1st. This factor will act as a brake on the reduction of TDRs 
over the whole period, and will also tend to prevent any sub- 
stantial repayments of bills in the period when TDR maturities 
are light. 

* * * 


Dearer Cocoa and Chocolate 


A week ago the Ministry of Food announced that the selling 
price of West African cocoa in the United Kingdom would be 
raised from 119s. to 225s. 6d. a cwt. (plus duty) ex store. it 
added that “this unavoidable increase will result in higher retail 
prices for chocolate and chocolate confectionery.” The world 
cocoa market is dominated by American demand. Ceiling prices 
in the United States were removed in autumn 1946, and the 
impact of a large American demand on a relatively small and 
inelastic supply caused prices to move sharply upwards. Last 
October the New York price touched £255 a ton; since then 
there has been a slight fall from this peak, but prices are still high 
at around £235 a ton. 

West Africa supplies about 70 per cent of the world’s cocoa 
production, and output there has been declining. The cocoa trees 
are affected by disease and require replanting, although in 1946-47 
drought also played havoc with the crop. It takes about four 
years before new plantings become productive, so that re-stocking 
is no simple operation in a semi-primitive community. High 
prices to West African growers, where cocoa production is carried 
out on family holdings and not usually on a plantation scale, may 
even act as a deterrent to replanting. World cocoa output is fairly 
rigidly localised and new production requires long-term invest- 
ment and the solution of difficult native problems. On balance, 
therefore, it is unlikely that the present high cocoa price will induce 
a greater supply. Under such conditions, price will be determined 
more by the demand factors. 

With the institution of the West African cocoa marketing 
scheme, the Ministry of Food has agreed to buy at world prices. 
Movements in the British cocoa price have hitherto been fairly 
infrequent, though they have been sharp. The price of 45s. a 
cwt. was fixed in 1941. In July, 1946, it was raised to §1s., and 
in March, 1947, to 119s. a cwt. It remained at this level until 
last week, when it rose to 225s. 6d. 

The effect of the new cocoa price on the price of chocolate and 
chocolate confectionery is being negotiated with the trade. It is 
generally believed that retail prices will have to be increased by 
50 per cent. On a strict calculation of costs, the rise should 
perhaps lie between 33} and $0 per cent, but such fine adjustments 
are difficult to make when retail prices have to be fixed to the 
nearest halfpenny. 

> ~ * 


Tin Enigma 


One of the great disadvantages of state trading lies in the 
impossibility of forecasting future governmental action with any 
certainty. Under free market conditions, consumers can make their 
future arrangements on the firm basis of current prices and infor- 
mation about prospective supply and demand. But in some mani- 
festations of a planned economy, it does not pay to assume that 
the central authority will necessarily act rationally, Recent de- 
velopments in the tin market tend to underline this warning. 

Three weeks ago, the Ministry of Supply decided to raise the 
home issue price of tin from £437 to £§10 a ton. This decision 
was made before the new US-Bolivian contract was completed. 
There was, naturally, some speculation among tin consumers about 


a 
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the reason for this new departure. Hitherto, the British prigg 
moved in sympathy with the US-Bolivian price. The 4 
ment, however, showed that Britain was not attempting to become 
independent of the American market, for it included a rider that 
if the new Bolivian price proved to be higher than the home issue 
price, an adjustment would be made. In fact, the new Bolivian 
price of 90 cents a Ib. (equivalent to about £500 §S. a ton) agreed 
with the lowest forecasts, and it seemed that no further increase of 
the British price would be necessary. 

Yet within a week of the announcement of the US-Boliviag 
contract the Ministry of Supply has raised the home issue price 
of tin by a further £9 to £519 a ton, Was an error of calculatiog 
made in the previeus price. or was adjustment for the British. 
Bolivian contracts forgotten? Nor does the mystery end here, 
Under the December price increase the Malayan producers were 
paid £500 a ton and Nigerian £477. Nigerian producers were 
apparently satisfied, but Malaya producers certainly were not; in 
particular, they claimed that the Chinese section of the industry 
would be unable to maintain production at the new price. Yet 
this week’s announcement of a further increase in tin prices for 
home consumers has been accompanied, by the announcement that 
Nigerian tin prices are again to be raised by £8 10s. to £485 Ios. 
a ton, although the Malayan price is to remain unchanged. The 
price structure for the three main producers in 1947 was Malayg 
£423, Bolivia £422 and Nigeria £405 15s. The new one is Bolivia 
£500 5s., Malaya £500 and Nigeria £485 tos. 

It is impossible to attempt to analyse the Ministry of Supply's 
price policy. Mr Creech Jones, the Colonial Secretary, has assured 
Malaya that if the present price proves to be uneconomic, a revision 
can be discussed., If the Malayan price is raised again within the 
coming months, presumably the home issue price will also be 
adjusted. Or does the new level already make allowance for that 
possibility? The Ministry of Supply has been particularly um 
fortunate in its policy on base metal prices, and the tin enigma 
requires a fuller explanation. 


* + * 
Peru Sterling Bonds 


The offer by the Government of Peru to holders of the 
Republic of Peru 6 per cent National Sinking Fund Gold Loan 
1928 and the City of Lima 5 per cent Sierling Loan 1911, its 
two outstanding sterling issues, to exchange into new External 
Sinking Fund Dollar bonds of the 1947 series “E,” has had a 
most unsympathetic reception in London. The Council of Foreign 
Bondholders has in fact recommended its unaualified rejection. 
Its United States counterpart, the Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council did likewise when a similar offer was made to the holders 
of Peru’s external dollar debt in June last year—yet the offer te 
dollar bondholders did not involve them in a capital loss as does 
the present offer to sterling bondholders. Criticism on this side 
has centred on the low rates of interest on the new bonds and in 
the cancellation of all arrears of interest without consulting the 
holders. 

These objections seem to have a good deal of substance in them, 
especially as the action taken by Peru has been taken unilaterally. 
The maximum rate of 3 per cent interest to be paid on the new 
bonds will be reached in 1953 and in the interim, payments will 
be at the rate of 1 per cent for 1947 and 1948 (not 1997 and 1998 
as incorrectly printed in The Economist last week), 1} per cent 
for 1949 and 1950 and 2 per cent in 1951 and 1952. Of course 
these rates are figures of expediency rather than a measure of the 
present international credit standing of Peru. Yet since the 
service on the whole of the Peruvian public debt has been sus- 
pended since 1931, it is something that a Government of Peru 
has decided at long last to resume payments at even these low 
rates to its long suffering overseas creditors. In view of Peru’s 
record as a creditor it seems pointless to cavil at the lack of any 
mention of arrears of interest and, at this stage, at the non- 
observance of the dollar clause in the loans, although, in view of 
the relatively small extra charge that higher rates of interest would 
put on exports from Peru, it may be worth while to hold out for 
better terms. Peru appears bent on giving the minimum, and it. 
is up to sterling bondholders to press for all they can get. 


Shorter Note * 


A reduction in the fiduciary issue, already confidently antici- 
pated before Christmas, is reflected in this week’s Bank Return. 
The reduction is from £1,450 million to £1,400 million, and is the 
first to be made for exactly nine years. During the war period 


and since, there have been no fewer than seventeen increases In 


the fiduciary issue. 
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d it it | 109} Victory Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 114) ok oe 279 7° 57/44 45/- | 5 ¢ * . | Lever & Unilever Ord. £1. . 55/1h | 53/18; 315 3 
ne Ny a pavae a om o Aus. 15, 1965. 75 (1018 = : 3 : : _ " 17/6 | 48/6 | 10 ¢ ¢ | London Brick Ord. Stk. fl. 60/- 58/9 |} 4 5 1 
et | ‘onsols 4% (after ‘eb. 1, 1957). . 108xd | 108}xd) €; 36/9 | 32/- | 455) 2 a | N.-Easta. Elec. Ord. Stk. fi) 35/- 35/- 400 
5§ | 102$ (Conversion 34%, (after Apr. a 1961)/) 105 1053 110 5/3 1 We) 68/3) 47/- | 20 6) a | P*chin J’nson Ord. Stk. 10s.|  65/- 63/- 47 3 
bee | 80% \Treas. Stk, 2 @ (after Apr. 1, 260)” | 81 82 113 7|}3 1 4f) 39. | 29% |f69-58¢ 114 ¢ | Prudential ‘A’ MMe cgcetas <a | 34) 4b 12 ~«3 «OF 
a 958 a Stk. 3% (after Tt 5, 1966). 99 97 117 0) 3 5 Of) 63/4) 44/-| l2hc) 12 . ‘Stewarts & Lloyds Def. f1..| 59/- 58/- |4 6 2 
SS - 974 roan. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986 100 99 11311} 3 1 5/2) 108/99 74/44 t5b \“Shell’”” Tranopt, Or Stk. | 17/6 15/-~ 20 OF 
; 80 [ossots MN A kd. FEF a 8lixd = 27132 if) 147/6 | 108/9 | 12}a 1246 ‘Tube Invst. Stk. £1.../} 145/- 142/6 {310 3 
ie —s | — [British Transport 3% Gtd. 1978- sill a 97 # ; 14.5) 3 110!) 96/9, 68/1}, 3a) 11$6}/Turner & Newall Ord. Stk. £i) 90/~ 87/6 | 3 8 7 
tici- — | — | do, do. 3% Gtd. 1967-72), — | he 112 71, 219° au 107/6 | 71/~| 55 6} 15 @|Woolworth (F. W.) Ord. §s..|| 93/6 9/- (317 9 
‘urn, Redemption yields on stocks optionally or finally redeemable within the next five years | 3A el Be sh nei? Sh oS BGs Teena ae se 
* the are Arlen aey- bowed assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption | @ Interim. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. (d) Int. ‘paid half- yearly. {e) To earliest 
p yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed redemption date. (g) Also a capital bonus of 2: cent free of income tax. Yield worked 
riod at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e,’), and those paying 3 per cent or less will be repaid on 15 a cent basis. (A) Fifteen months to March 31, 1947 (yield basis 7-6 per cent). 
's at the latest date (marked ‘/"). (mn) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at Q) To t redemption date, f Free of tax. 


9s. in the {. (f) Flat yield. * Assumed average life 17 years 6 months. } Notice given 
for repayment on March 1, 1948. (g) buying price. 
















NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colofy and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 



























BRANCHES: 

Adea and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S, India) Mandalay commer poten 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nakora EA. 
Bombay Delbi Eliya Entebbe 
Calcutta Kandy tangoon inia : 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin aa ala Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Mobale 


Dar-es-Salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ooo owe Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... -.. £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee +.» £&2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... see ++». £2,300,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern - Banking business 


Trusteeships and Executorships also uadertaken, 





THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


With a network o' branches throughout every important pastoral, arricultural, 
commercial and industrial area in y, 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


end with Agents in the principal cities throughout the world, The Union Bank 
_ of Australia, Limited, is able to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive 
banking service. 


Head Office . 

7i, CORNHILL LONDON, E.C,3. 
West End Agency: 

15 CARLOS PLACE LONDON, W.I. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chie: Office; OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1946 Accounts) 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Applications are invited for the post of Director of the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, which will become vacant on August 1, 1948, In 
making the appointment, due consideration will be given to academic 
Gualifications, administrative experience and interest in the field of | 
adult education. Salary not less than £1,250 p.a., plus superannuation | 
and family allowances. Further particulars will be supplied on request 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, etc., accompanied 
by two testimonials and the names of two persons to whom reference 
may be made, should be sent to the Principal, University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1, not later than rebrucry 7, 19438. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
CHAIR OF GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are invited for appointment to a newly instituted Chair 
of Government and Administration. Salary £1,450 per annum, with 
superannuation under the F.S.8.U. A children's allowance scheme is in 
operation. It is hoped that the person appointed will be able to enter 
upon his duties in September, 1948. 

Applications, which must be received on or before February 28th, 1948, 
should be sent to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further information may be obtained. 

LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1948 

Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants in aid of research. 
The Fellowships and Grants are intended for senior workers who are 
prevented by routine duties or pressure of other work from carrying out 
research. They are limited to British-born subjects normally resident 
in the United Kingdom. In exceptional circumstances the Trustees may 
waive the condition as to residence. ° 

The Trustees are also prepared to consider applications from groups 
of workers engaged upon co-operative programmes of research, particu- 
larly from those engaged upon long-distance programmes or in institu- 
tions in which the normal facilities for research have been curtailed 
by the war. 

The duration of the awards will not normally extend over more than 
two years or less than three months and the amount will depend on 
the nature of the research and the circumstances of the applicant. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. L. 
Haden Guest, M.C., M.P., Leverhulme Research Fellowships, 7, Bedford 
Row, London, W.C.1. 
ylications must be received on or before March ist, 1948. Awards 

announced in July and will date from September Ist, 1948. 


A 
wil 


CCOUNTANTS.—Robson, Morrow and Co, have vacancies on thei» 
staff for outstanding Chartered or Incorporated Accountants, not 
over 37, who have held appointments in industry, and who are interested 
in being trained in the installation cf modern industrial accountin 
methods. Four-figure commencing salary and prospects. Specia 
arrangements may be made for ex-members of the Armed Forces.—Send 
full particulars of age, education, qualifications, gen and present 
salary to 59, New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, marking envelope 
‘* Application.” 
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THE ECONOMIST, January 10, 194y 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ae ona a +»  £4,500,000 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... onli ies oe --»  £2,400,000 — 

RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... s+ $2,765,948 | 

DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES | 
as at 28th February, 1947 ... ons out .-- £87,073,848 J 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 








THE : Fo 

BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA|) .. 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) . 

Established 1832. N 

General Office: Toronto, Canada. ¢ 

Paid-up Capital $12,000,000 A 

Reserve Fund $24,000,000 

Total Assets over ... bag pe ... $700,000,000 I 

Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches ( 

of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, ’ 

Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States j 

at New York. ' 

Address enquiries to London Branch: \ 

108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 

C. G. WeBsTsr, Manager. | E 

SOUTH AFRICA BC 
BOROUGH OF NEWCASTLE, NATAL, midway between Johannes- 

burg and Durban, have fine sites available, ripe for industrial develop Al 
ment, at the low price of £50 per acre to approved firms. Plentiful coal 


available at pit-head prices, good quota pig iron, plentiful water, road 
access and rail sidings, power and labour available. 

Asada, Limited, wish to announce that they offer complete co-ordina- 
tion for industrial settlement and development. We can put you in 
touch with the Town Clerk for the purchase, and arrange for design, 
equipping, financing and building of your new branch in this Borough | 
or elsewhere in the Union. Our associate company in South Africa have 
directors and representatives in all primcipal cities and many towns, 
and we arrange for representatives to meet you when you visit the 
Union and assist in all negotiations. The Asada Group embr 
architects, surveyors, engineers, builders, contractors, Searchants a 
suppliers, both at home and in South Africa, and your problem of " 
posing of your present premises, the shipping of machinery and quip. 
ment, the building of the new premises, the housing of the executive 
staff you wish to take with you, and all the various details, can be looked 
after by arrangement with us. Our fees are quite reasonable.-—Kindly 
make an appointment for interview with Asada, Ltd. (Dept. 335), 55 Pall 
Mall, Londen, S.W.1, 


PPLICATIONS are invited from Chartered or Incorporated Accoum 
i tants by approved (Government) Accountants in Calcutta. Salary 
not less than £1,800 p.a. Applicants must be medicaKy fit for service p 
in the East and should not be over 55 years of age. Contract 3 or 4 
years, passages paid both ways. Local leave and 4 months’ leave 0B 
full pay on termination of contract. : R 
Written applications fiving age, full details of career, qualifications 
and experience including dates, should be addressed to the Appointme 
Officer, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6, Tavistock Square, B 
London, W.C.1, quoting reference number F.A.907. i 
Original testimonials should not be sent. 
Only candidates selected for interview will be advised, 


\ YORKS MANAGER, Production Manager, General Manager.—Adver 
tiser, early 40s, university education and extensive practical 
experience, including design, costing, production control, standards, 
personnel, etc., at present engaged in senior executive position, seeks 
change to post offering greater scope in a firm where the real meaning 
of modern good management and control on a professional basis B 
understood and appreciated; would carry out a programme oi modernb 
sation or fit into a well-organised firm; only Interested in an opening in 
London area carrying real responsibility under clear-cut terms of refer 
ence; light or medium engineering industry preferred,—Box 634. ae 
ITERARY and scientific translations from French, German, Poll 
Italian, Czech into English accepted. 30/- r 1000 words. 
promptly dealt with. Send to: Miss t. John's Parsonage, 
Hurst Green, nr. Oxted, Surrey. ae ¢ 
A BUSINESS man (Wykehamist) of proved ability and adaptability, < 
& with a successful in peace (sales and advertising admi : 
tration) and war (Lt.-Col.-—Staff), seeks a permanent appointment, 
to-date knowledge of management, marketing. etc.—Box 630, 


. Norton, 


a ee a msn owartaseannapnhnt sipeeeemnenccnionnen ttn 


pus CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Di . 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to ; 1 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 

the Secretary of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion House, E.C4 





